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THE 
BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


earnestly appeals 
for help 


to enable them to keep pace 
with the urgent and increasing 
cost of maintaining Homes and 
Hostels in ports all over the 
Empire for our Seafarers’ needs 


Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14 
Mr. Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary 





























GENUINE IRISH 
TWEEDS AND 
HOMESPUNS 


World famous for smart appear- 
ance and hard wear ; surpass all 
other fabrics for durability and 
comfort. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by the 
yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 

Post Free, from Desk 18 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies 
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4 kindred ills 


Ended by THE WORLO RENOWNED ANTI-RHEUMATIC REMEDY 


PRICE ONE —s : BY INLAND POST, 1/1é 
Canada and Newt land 14d Foreign 2}$d 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 32-4 ST. BRIDE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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Our First Duty 
THE CHILDREN 


The War is no excuse for 
neglecting our ill-treated 
children. The N.S.P.C.C. 
must carry on without 
curtailing its National 
work ... or many little 
sufferers will endure 
needless misery. 


To-day, more cases of 
ignorant treatment and 
tewer of deliberate ill- 
usage lead to the second 
meaning—for the famous 
initials ... 


NSPCE: 


A gift for Wartime Maintenance will be wel- 

comed by the Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt 

Truscou, Bt., and full information supplied 

by Wm. J. Elliot, O.B.E., Director, National 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 








AN APPEAL FOR 


The Royal Cancer Hospital. 


rPXHE Royal Cancer Hospital is entirely dependent on 

the generosity of the British public. Patients are 
admitted and treated free, without letters or payment. 
If donations and subscriptions fall short of requirements, 
as they have been doing, the Hospital will suffer grave 
inconvenience. Taking the average for the last five 
years the annual expenditure for maintenance alone, 
excluding research capital expenditure, has amounted 
to {75,000. Of this amount only some £25,000 can be 
counted on from 
annual = subscrip- 
tions ; the balance 
needs to be made 
up by voluntary 
donations. Money 
gifts should’ be 
addressed to the 


Secretary, The 
Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free), 
Fulham Road, 


London, S.W.3. 


The N.S.P.C.C. 

Everybody 
concerned with 
the happiness and 
welfare of child- 
ren 1s cognisant 
of the value of 
the work of the 
National Society 
for the Preven 
tion of Cruelty 
to Children. For 
fifty-six years it 
has befriended 
the needy child. 
At this time the Society is doing its utmost to 
see that children do not suffer through war conditions. 
Whether it be dealing with special problems of families 
where the father is with the Colours, or in evacuation 
difficulties, or in its ordinary task of preventing neglect 
and ignorant treatment, the N.S.P.C.C. exercises infinite 
tact and understanding to achieve its object 
endurable life for every child.” 


A MACHINE-ROOM, 


“an 





WITH A TRADE TO HIS HANDS, EVERY 
THE FUTURE : PRINTING APPRENTICES 


EASTER OFFERINGS. 


“‘The Silver Lady ’’ Canteens. 


Sick and injured members of the fighting services 
invalided home are now as many readers will be aware, 
invariably provided on their arrival back at an English 
port with cigarettes, chocolates, and hot and _ cold 
refreshments by one or other of Miss Betty Baxter’s 
‘Silver Lady ’’ Canteens. Recently a party totalling 
no less than three hundred cases were thus welcomed 
Deck. to“ Blighty.”” And where there are stretcher 
cases, hot meals are also supplied on the ambulance 
trains. Those who 
desire to contri- 
bute to the up- 
keep and exten- 
sion of this im- 
portant social 
wartime _ service 
should send their 
money donations 
to Miss Betty 
Baxter, The Silver 
Lady Fund, 
6, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C.4 


Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. 

Already 2325 
old Barnardo 
boys are known 
to be © serving 
on land, sea, and 
in the air, while 
the Homes con- 
tinue to admit an 


BARNARDO BOY CAN CONFIDENTLY FACI average of five 
FROM THE FAMOUS HOMES AT WORK IN destitute children 
every working 
day. For the 


duration of hostilities the famous Charter ‘‘ No destitute 
child ever refused admission ’’ has been extended to 
those children whose fathers have suffered sudden 
reversal of fortune by reason of their having been 
called to the Colours, and to war orphans. As Easter 
draws near a plea is made for this great family of 
8250 children. Offerings may be sent to 92 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








74,000 victims last year alone. 
YOU can help us to keep this 


practical help given freely now will help us to continue the 


fight with unabated Treatment and 
difficult times costs us more than 


Cancer 


FULHAM ROAD 


FREE 


“A CAUSE 


worth Fighting for In the Canadian Navy 1 


In the Canadian Contingents 163 
In the Mercantile Marine .. 696 
Many worthy institutions have appealed to the public 
conscience for help. But surely none so humane as the 
crusade against Cancer. This dreadful disease claimed 7 have already made 











the 
number down. YOUR 











LONDON, 5S.W.3 














Barnardo old hoys now known 
to be serving in the Forces :— 


In the Navy 794 
In the Army Pe .. See 
In the Royal Air Force ae 54 
In the Royal Marines Sa 37 
In the Australian Navy be 2 
In the Australian Army .... 25 
In the South African Navy . 1 


8,250 once destitute children 


Research which in these are constantly in the care of 
ever. the Homes, whilst a further 


Take an interest in this great cause, join us in the effort to 
discover knowledge, relieve the suffering, defeat despair, 


lower the death roll, win through to ultimate success. will feed one child 
Please send a special Easter Gift to the Secretary. ™ for ten days. 


The Ro ual EASTER GIFTS 
‘Hospital 


3,000 are partially supported. 


welcomed. 


D" BARNARDOS HOMES 


and the ARMED FORCES 





supreme sacrifice. 





Some 


in support of this NATIONAL Ho eae 
WORK would be gratefully NOW 
SERVING 
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BURBERRY 
SUITS ... 


Every make of British suiting 
cloths may be seen at Burberrys 


each, in its class, of the finest 





quality ; 


made either by Burberrys or exclusively 
for them In the choicest colourings and designs and 
Their 


overseas trading, which still continues in spite of the 


In summer, autumn and winter textures. 


war, enables Burberrys to carry very large ranges 


at all seasons of the year. 
When wréting for particulars please quote N6 
BURBERRY, 


‘Grams: LESQUARE, 


BURBERRYS 


LONDON *Phone: WHI 3343 


HAY MARKET, 
Lt. LONDON, S.W.1 




























al 
As smoked by 
those who prefer 


Quality 





Men in the higher ranks of 
life, in the Services and in 
private life, prefer really fine 
cigarettes to a few more of 
an ordinary brand, They 
smOke §55’s because they 
have proved for themselves 
that no finer cigarette is 
obtainable. 


le 


100 Slate Expres 555° Ss may be 
sent DUTY F REE to i. M. Navy 
and B. E .F, Jor din, postage Paid. 


STATE EXPRESS 


555 


THE BEST CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD - COSTS SO LITTLE MORE 
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“GOLF HOSE 


Cypical _ the best — work 
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The ‘*Fernia’’ Golf 
the highest grade pur 
pastel shades and other 
This hose has character 
such as is approved by 
en who goif, shoot, 
Or enjoy country fe 
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Next best toa Thornycroft-built boat is one concieilllad to 
our design. For the benefit of those overseas with suitable 
yards locally we are prepared to supply full working drawings, 
at reasonable cost, provided Thornycroft engines are installed. 
Such a craft is this 48 ft. Inspection Launch, built by the 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd., in which two 
Thornycroft 145 b.h.p. diesels are installed. As the first step, 
send particulars of your requirements to : John I. Thornycroft 


& Co., Limited, Thornycroft House, London, S.W.1, England. 
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OR 


Catalogue of Furs at Special Summer 


Prices sent on request 


Model Swing Coat of 
light - weight Beaver 
179 gns. 


Debenham & lreebody 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Debenhams, tea 


Langham 444 
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NEWS 


Now you know why some people 
are such regular correspondents 
—they possess Swan Pens! For 
itis a characteristic of the Swan 
that it invites you to write — and 
to go on writing, because of its 
inimitable ease in action. And. 
of course, there is a Swan to 
suit any style of handwriting. 
So give him a Swan—and you 


will never want for letters! 


SWAN PENS 


AT PEACE-TIME PRICES: Leverless Swans, 
17/6 to 42/-. Visofil Swans, 25/-. Lever-filling 
Swans from 10/6. Blackbird Pens, 7/6 (Ladies’ 
size, 8/6). Fyne-Poynt Pencils from 5/-. Of all 
Stationers and Jewellers. 

















Made thronghout in the British Isles by 
Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. Branches: Swan 
House, 133/135, Oxford Street, London, W.1; 
79, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 ; 3, Exchange 
Street, Manchester. Head Office temporarily 
at 26, Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks 
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Pe. P No matter whether your dentures are new 

a —~“ or not, start using ‘ Steradent’ now. Take 

Bek a py. 4 the first step, and buy a 1/- or 1/9d. tin 
F f/f “y from your chemist. He sells it because it 


is in big demand. By steeping your false 
‘a is teeth in the ‘Steradent’ solution, you 
will keep them clean and free from stains. 


Steradent Limited, Hull and London. 


HOW TO DO IT 





cleans and _ sterilizes false teeth 
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“QUEEN ELIZABETH’S” 
THE ANTI-MAGNETIC MINE 
very good work indeed ! 


Winstor Churchill's comment on the 
unique maiden voyage 


The 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 





SECRET DEPARTURE ON HER PERILOUS MAIDEN VOYAGE TO NEW YORK. 


“DE-GAUSSING GIRDLE" APPEARS ROUND THE HER HULL. 


‘de gaussing girdle’ round her hull at 


Queen Elizabeth's” « 


tabloid headline 


The world’s largest 


whi 


though equally enthusiasti 
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MONTH or so ago, after a spell of cold weather, 
the country enjoyed the first of those early 
spring days that come before the swallow does and 
take the winds of March—and often of February— 
with beauty. The sun was shining, the sky was, if 
not a Riviera blue, a Biscayan one, and, despite the 
frosts of mid-winter, there was a tinge of red at the 
edge of the darkened trees. It was neither snowing 
nor freezing, and it was difficult to imagine that it 
could ever do either again. The little muddy streams 
that flow through the countryside across which I 
was travelling were as free of ice as the Congo, and 
the sun had turned their slow 
waters to silver. And the warmth 
on the window of the train caused 
me, when I shut my eyes for a 
minute or two, to dream—for 
what reason I cannot imagine— 
that I was in Portugal, making 
the slow, gentle journey from the 
Tagus ferry to the Algarve, as I 
once did on just such a day at 
that very season of a year in 
which spring came early to 
southern Europe. It was before 
most people had ever heard of 
Hitler or Ribbentrop or Géring 
or even Stalin; when the world 
was supposed to be one great 
happy family under the League of 
Nations and, except for a few 
wicked obsolete capitalists, arm- 
ament manufacturers and retired 
majors, there was literally nothing 
to impede the beneficent march 
of human progress. The world 
was being rationalised on the lines 
of the sensible gospel according 
to Sir Alfred Mond; Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, with no coming dream 
of beacons or brass-hats, was 
presiding ‘over companies in a 
hopeful and = pre-Slump= City ; 
Mr. Churchill, as a stern Chan- 
cellor, was axing the needless 
fighting services, and I was 
travelling to Praia da Rocha, 
where the Gulf Stream _ laps 
golden cliffs and an Englishman 
dozing on sunny sands could still 
indulge in an old-world dream of 
Trafalgar and Cape St. Vincent, 
shimmering across the blue of 
Lagos Bay, and forget for an 
hour or two that the world had 
no further use for heroes, hearts 
of oak and ships of steel. But 
that was a long time ago, and 
why the sun should have reminded 
me of it on a wartime morning 
in 1940, there is no saying. Yet 
it did so—irresistibly. 


Should the tyrant of Berch- 
tesgaden or any of his bully boys 
attempt to draw any meteorolo- 


gical deductions from these chance THE POPE—WHOSE 


remarks, they are likely to end NO SECRET 
in their own discomfitute. For SOME OBSERVERS 
I can never remember an English 
January or February without one 
such day or more, and I can 
have never known an English 
March or April without a share 
of leaden skies and cold winds, Our island climate 
can be trusted to be doing something very different 
by the time my comments on the weather have been 
translated and acted upon, When the German 
parachutists drop from the skies on the strength of 
them, wearing their ersatz spring underclothes, it 
will doubtless be snowing again, Which, of course, 


is equally clear. 


is perfidious England all over. 


Does any happiness life offers ever quite equal 
that which a traveller from a northern clime feels 
after long winter in the first shy warmth and bright- 


ness of the reviving sun Not even the earliest gasp 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of young love’s astonished recognition, the sudden news 
of unwonted success, the deep sigh that greets unbeliev- 
able realisation of a long, gruelling task at last com- 
pleted! These things are sweet, but the sun is sweeter. 


Yet even on that sunny day I knew that presently 
the east wind would blow again and the bath pipes 
freeze and Marion’s nose, for all its frequent pow- 
dering, look red and raw. There were still patches 
of snow lying in the gullies of the Chilterns, and, 
incongruous though they looked in that almost May- 
like weather, they were little likely to lie solitary for 


1 





SYMPATHY FOR THE OPPRESSED CATHOLICS OF POLAND AND 
IN A CHARACTERISTICALLY VIGOROUS SERIES OF ATTITUDES 


CATHOLIC UNREST WITHIN THE REICH, 


The Pope’s sympathies for oppressed and Catholic Poland are well known; the Vatican radio station has more than once 
castigated Germany for her treatment of her luckless victim; and the attitude of the Vatican paper, the “ 
Ribbentrop’s visit 


unrest, prevails among German Catholics as the result of 


ever. For snow-flakes would almost certainly come 
out of the north to join them before winter finally 
yielded to,the British Government's beneficent con- 
tention that after the latter end of February it 
would have no further (official) existence. For this 
year the Ministers of good King George VI. have gone 
one better on those of King Canute and attempted, 
not to stay the waves, but to speed the swallows. 
Summer Time, if not summer, is already here. 


Presently—and no man in England can prophesy 
when—summer will be here also. There will be 
spreading chestnut-trees and red roses and ice-cream 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS 
A RECENT ADDRESS. th 1 rth 

1€ owin ee ’ 
CONNECTED WITH . ¥ ; 


DURING 
SUGGESTED THAT RIBBENTROP’S RECENT VISIT TO ROME WAS 


carts. But, alas, what can even summer do for us 
while the warring Despots remain at large and the 
whole of our little world marches to war? No long, 
lazy days in summer gardens, no picnics by Windrush 
or Evenlode, no happy hours under the red and 
yellow standard at Lord’s— 

To mute and to material things 

New life revolving summer brings ; 

The genial call dead Nature hears, 

And in her glory reappears. 

But oh! my country’s wintry state 

What second spring shall renovate ? 


The fields will still be full of guns 
¥ and straggling huts, the London 
parks of moored balloons and 
great, untidy holes, and the tank 
of the pleasure-seeker’s motor 
remain empty. ‘ Then longen 
folk to go on pilgrimage.’ This 
year, unless a miracle intervenes, 
they will have to content them- 
selves with longing. 


Summer in suspense—that is 
the order of the hour. It is so 
for more than half the world, so 
we cannot repine. When it is 
over, and the “ oak and courage 
of England,” not for the first 
time in history, have done man- 
kind’s business, we shall have 
leisure to fathom the folly of 
such self-destructive business and 
to search for the underlying 
causes of national arrogance, 
militarism and aggression. And, 
poor and tattered though we may 
be, we shall have time for summer, 
too—summer in all its rich idle- 
ness and “‘ full-throated ease.”’ 


Till then summer must needs 
be rather a dusty business—a 
sad pageant of khaki men march- 
ing under a pillar of dust on half 
the roads of Europe, of hot, 
shuttered and blacked-out rooms 
and underground tunnels, of angry 
statesmen haranguing dwindling 
audiences and angrier guns waking 
to all-devouring life. Some of us 
have tramped those lost June 
roads before and know well what 
to expect. And perhaps the best 
comfort we shall find is the 
recollection of what our dead 
comrades culled of summer in 
the dark days of ’15 and '16, of 
brazen memory. So Julian Gren- 
fell saw the first flush of advancing 
warmth marching north between 
the opposing lines and greeted 
it as one about to die, but happy 
in his hour— 


The fighting man shall from 
the sun 


Take light and warmth from 


Speed with the 
winds to run 
And with the trees to newer 


light-foot 


rvatore,” 


to his Holiness, then, would certainly suggest that serious “ disquiet,” if not birth, 
the Nazis’ treatment of the Poles; and that such a visit . ; , 
was intended to calm this unrest. (4.P. Photos., from the March of Time Film “ The Vatican of Pius XII.”) So, too, in the following year, 


young Edward Wyndham Tennant 
found amid the ruins of the 


charred houses of 
Laventie a garden green— 


The grass was never trodden on, 

The little path of gravel 

Was overgrown with celandine, 

No other folk did travel 

Along its weedy surface but the nimble-footed 
mouse 

Running from house to house. 


For to mortals, with their brief lives, summer’s lease 
hath all too short a date. 
they may have no 
it they can 


And brave men, since 
other, must make what use of 
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ADVANCED OBSERVATION POST IN THE BRITISH MAGINOT SECTOR. 


Draw By OUR SreCta, WAR ARTisT IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BryaN DE GRINEAC. 
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ILLUSTRATED HERE, MAINTAIN DAY AND NIGHT A SHARP LOOK-OUT OVER THE GERMAN 
LINES, NOTING ALL MOVEMENT, NEW WORK, AND DIRECTION OF ARTILLERY ACTIVITY. 


Something of the immemorial military sentinel 


OBSERVERS, SUCH AS THE ONE 


scanning the Plains for Signs neealed that it ' 


> 
of enemy movement is Suggested by this vivid sketch by 


ssible to see the position unless one happened to know 
Ur Special War it was there t « the opr 


Yr 
3 


rtunity of studying the enemy front, but except 
Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, of an advanced British outpost in the Maginot for aM occasional bursting French shell, there was little to be seen of importance 
sector held by our troops. Describing the casion On which it was made. he The only movement | yuld 
writes: “‘ Passing through a wood, em owe for @ line of British « 


edge of No-Man's Land, | came 


Rich pick out was a small herd of deer tamely grazing 
itpOSts on the nm a hillside between the opposing forces, and browsing quite undisturbed! Even 
across an O.P. carefully ncealed amidst after being prompted the observer, | made out a group of Germans 
trees, where an observer, with his ¢ye glued ¢ a telescope s : skylin we ff th tish zor They seemed hard at work 
panorama of the German front. and reported a movement to | : { , i ‘ fh they | i—to x 

an armoured sentry-box for his protection, and th hole thing F s for futur etch 
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“TEA UP”—THE EVENING RATION-PARTY: A DAILY SCENE N 
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IN MANY READERS MIXED MEMORIES OF IDEN 


DE GRINEAU, LIKELY TO EVOKE 
WHOM IS USING A_ BABY’S PRAM, CROS 


A RECENT SKETCH BY CAPTAIN BRYAN 
A RATION-PARTY, ONE OF 


‘I made this sketch on the edge of a wood at late afternoon,"’ writes Captain of rum; in his left hand he carefully carried a tin of oil for the cooking stové The 
de Grineau in forwarding us the drawing reproduced above, which he entitles The second man was pushing in front of him a child's perambulator! In and 
‘* Through the trees came a party of three it was packed a couple of containers of hot tea, a bag of bread. and odd had 
and various other packets—also letters. The third i she 


‘Tea Up the Ration-Party.”’ 
men, lurching along the slippery, 
behind him and hugged tightly 


The first had his ments such as jam, sugar, 


man, bringing up the rear, carried his own rifle and that of the second man 


half-frozen, muddy trail 
a jar, his platoon’s precious ration 


rifle slung 





IN THE BRITISH FORWARD 


IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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ZONE OF THE MAGINOT LINE. 
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which 


his 
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WHICH OCCASIONALLY MISTOOK THEIR 
FORWARD POSTS. 
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THE SCOTS, THE IRISH, AND THE WELSH: FURTHER BADGES OF pry] 
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THE ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS (PRINCESS VICTORIA’S) (87TH); IRISH GUARDS; ROYAL INNISKILLING FUSILIERS; AND THE ROYAL ULSTER RIFLES. 


We here give the second of our weekly series of illustrations of British army badges. The Regiments their nickname ‘“ The Old Fogs.” The Irish Guards was established by Queen Victoria in 1901 as a 
whose badges are reproduced on these pages are all Infantry Regiments, except for the Scots token of esteem for the heroism of her Irish regiments during the South African War. Lord Roberts 
Greys, omitted from the Cavalry Badges shown last week so as to present all the Scottish regiments was their first Colonel: hence their nickname “ Bob’s Own.” Their motto is ‘ Quis Separabit.” The 
together. The Royal Irish Fusiliers between 1922 and 1937 was linked to form one corps with the Castle of Inniskilling on the badge of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers was given to commemorate that 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. The Royal Irish consists of the 87th (Royal Irish Fusiliers) and city’s defence in 1691. The old Ist Battalion was formed in 1689. The Royal Ulster Rifles was 
89th (Princess Victoria’s), both raised in 1793. The motto is ‘* Faugh-a-Ballagh (Clear the Way), hence formed from the 83rd (County of Dublin) Regiment and the 86th (Royal County Down) Regiment. 


THE ROYAL SCOTS (THE ROYAL REGIMENT); SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS (ROSS-SHIRE BUFFS, THE DUKE OF ALBANY'S); AND THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. 


In 882 Charles III. of France established the Garde Fcossaise. Nearly 800 years later, in 1633, to purchase his father’s confiscated estates from the Crown. The badge of the Stag’s Head is the 
Sir George Hepburn, with Louis XIII.’s commission, received authority from Charles II. of England to crest of Mackenzie Earl of Seaforth, with the motto ‘ Cwidich'’n Righ” (Help to the King). The 
raise a body of 1200 men in Scotland for service with the French King. Hepburn officered this Corps Highland Light Infantry—a colour badge being the monogram H.L.I., within a French hunting horn, 
with descendants from the Garde Ecossaise. Eventually they were placed on the British Establishment and the Elephant a “ Assaye '’—dates from 1777 as Fraser’s Highlanders. Its 2nd battalion 
in 1678, becoming the Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment) in 1881. The Seaforth Highlanders was founded by was raised as 74th Foot by Sir Archibald Campbell in 1787. Wellington called this “my fighting 
Lord Seaforth. His father had joined the Jacobites, and the son raised a regiment in gratitude for permission Regiment.”” They wear the Mackenzie tartan. 


AS 


THE KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS; THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS; AND THE ROYAL SCOTS FUSILIERS. 


The King’s Own Scottish Borderers (The K.O.S.B.), the colour badge showing the Castle of Edinburgh, and the motto, “ Bydand” (Watchful), was raised by the Duke of Gordon in 1787. The beautiful 
and the motto, “ Nist Dominus Frustra,” were raised as the Edinburgh Regiment he 1689 in the Duchess of Gordon is said is to have given a kiss and a guinea to every recruit: hence, perhaps, the 
space of four hours by the Earl of Leven in Edinburgh. This was tc jefend the Lowlands for William rapidity with which it was formed The first Colonel, the Duke’s son, the Marquess of Huntley, raised 
{ Orange from James II In 1881 they received their present title They are the only regiment the 2nd Battalion in 1794. The Royal Scots Fusiliers, raised in 1678, and e { with fusils 
permitted to march through Edinburgh streets with bayonets fixed, colours flying, and drums beating Charles Erskine Earl of Mar, are the oldest Fusilier regiment and second oldest S regiment in 
The Gordon Highlanders, colour badge the crest of the Marquess of Huntley within a wreath of ivy, Service. They received their present title in 1881. 
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F BRITAIN’S INFANTRY REGIMENTS; AND THE SCOTS GREYS. 
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J THE SOUTH WALES BORDERERS; THE WELSH GUARDS; THE ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS; AND THE WELCH REGIMENT. 

The South Wales Borderers, whose colour badge seen here is the Sphinx superscribed ‘“‘ Egypt” within a | has been connected with Wales ever since. It has been known by various titles during its career, 
wreath of immortelles, was formed in 1689. The Sphinx was gained under Abercrombie in Egypt. being the Royal Regiment Of Fusiliers in Marlborough’s time, and in 1714 the Prince of Wales’s Own 
In 1881 they received their present title. The Welsh Guards was raised by King George V. in 1915 oyal Regiment of Welsh Fusiliers. It is nicknamed ‘“‘ The Nanny Goats” from the goat led at the 
with Welshmen of the other Guards regiments as a nucleus. Its badge is the leek and on the King’s head of its drums.  RegiMental March “‘ The British Grenadiers.” The Welch Regiment originated 
colours a dragon passant in gold with the motto “ Cymru-Am-Byth" (Wales for Ever). A leek is wom in 1719 as the Ist Invalids—formed from Chelsea Pensioners, the youngest Officer being forty-two, and 
on St. David’s Day. The Royal Welch Fusiliers were raised by the fourth Lord. Herbert in 1689, and Crutches abounding. In 1789 the regiment was entirely renewed, Wellington being among the Officers 


THE BLACK WATCH (ROYAL HIGHLAND REGIMENT); THE CAMERONIANS 
The Black Watch—the “ Forty-Twas’"’"—is the senior Highland Regiment in the British Army. They | man Carrying a Bible; to this day every Presbyterian recruit of the Ist Battalion is presented with a 
were raised in 1729 as a force of loyal Highlanders to keep the peace. Existing tartans were suppressed Bible The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders was formed in 1776 or by the Duke of Argyll in 1794 
after “‘ The *45,” and the 42nd Foot (as they then were) adopted a dark tartan, hence their present | 


(SCOTTISH RIFLES); AND THE ARGyLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. 


During the Peninsular War they were Made a line regiment. but in 1863 they were known as Argyll 
name from “Am Freiceadan dubh"” (Black Watch). The pipers of the 2nd Battalion wear the Royal Highlanders and adOpted tartan trews In 1871 they formed the guard of honour for the r lage 
Stuart tartan, which was adopted by Queen Victoria. The] Ist Battalion Cameronians were raised 


Princess Louise and received the title Of Princess Argyll Highlanders At Balaciava ‘they 
in 1688, when twenty companies were raised within 24 hours. They were all strict Puritans, withstood without Support the Russian cavalry 


‘ 
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THE SCOTS GUARDS; ROYAL SCOTS GREYS (2ND DRAGOONS AND THE QUEEN’s OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS (79TH 
The Scots Guards—nicknamed “The Jocks "’—was raised in 1639 by Charles | ot nick? 
Guards of Scotland, being then sometimes called the Scotch Guards In 
to London In 1745 400 them were mounted 

Leno Third Foot Guard nd in 1831 Scots Fu 
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“ HIS week I 
am on con- 
genial ground, with some notable works about novel-writing, 
book-selling and book-collecting, and two rival methods 
of disseminating ideas—the cinema and the radio. Let 
us begin with the annals of a long-established London 
bookshop—‘*‘ A Bookse__er Looks Back.” The Story 
of the Bains. By James S. Bain. With Foreword by 
Hugh Walpole (Macmillan ; 15s.).. This old family business, 
founded by the author’s grandfather, James Bain (1794- 
1866), is now located in William IV. Street (formerly 
called King William Street), near Charing Cross. Among 
famous customers mentioned in the earlier chapters are 
Sir Robert Peel, Benjamin Disraeli, Canon Ainger, James 
Knowles (founder of The Nineteenth Century), and Charles 
Keene, the Punch artist. There are also selections from 
a diary kept between 1857 and 1883 by the author’s grand- 
mother, Louisa Bain, wife of the founder. Later chapters 
include extracts from James Bain’s notebooks in the early 
’eighties, accounts of the Beckford and other book sales, 
and, finally, a record of the firm’s experiences during the 
Great War of 1914-18, 


In the year following the 
Armistice, Bain’s was visited one day 
by “a slightly built man of very 
youthful appearance,”’ who proved to 
be Lawrence of Arabia, and dealt 
with the firm for the rest of his life. 
‘All through his crowded, adven- 
turous life,”” we read, *‘ Lawrence had 
been a great book-buyer, and he 
loved to read his books in the finest 
editions procurable, though he took 
little care of his treasures.”’ Another 
glimpse of that enigmatic personality 
is given by Sir Hugh Walpole, who, 
in his reminiscences of Bain’s, rang- 
ing over some thirty years, writes: 
“It was in the left-hand corner near 
the door that I once had a never- 
to-be-forgotten conversation with 
T. E. Lawrence, robed like a shadow 
in airman’s uniform.” There, too, 
Sir Hugh constantly saw ‘* the man 
whom I dearly loved, a king of men, 
Frederick Macmillan,” and, among 
others, Andrew Lang, Gosse, Hardy, 
and Rupert Brooke. Sir Hugh like- 
wise cherishes blissful memories of 
many a prize carried thence to add 
to his great collection — Elzevirs, 
Cobden-Sandersons and Ashendenes, 
Thackeray manuscripts and “ that 
little First Matthew Arnold that he 
had given to Savage Landor.” 


As a bigoted Walpolian, ever since 
I read “ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,’”’ 
I have revelled in his foreword and 
the author’s biographical chapter 
about him, especially in the details 
of his Cornish backgrounds and the 
geographical origins of Polchester. 
‘* Something of Truro is in it, some- 
thing of Durham, but in truth it 
is nakedly Polchester and nowhere 
else at all.’ This comes straight 
from the horse’s mouth. Here, too, 
we discover the original of that 
alarming old lady, the Duchess of 
Wrexe ; also the fact that the author 
thinks ‘‘ The Captives” his best 
book, but loves Harmer John more 
than any other of his characters. 
Perhaps the most piquant incident 
relates to an early meeting with 
the author-composer of “ Bitter- 
Sweet" and ‘‘Cavalcade,” when 


eel 
they travelled together to London Bowe 

on the outbreak of war in 1914. 

“ Having tried in vain to overcome THE QUEEN INTERESTED IN THE COMFORTS SENT TO BRITISH CAPTIVES IN GERMANY: HER MAJESTY 


EXAMINING THE 
HANDS, AT THE 


the limitations of defective eyesight, 
a physical handicap which shut him 
out from every form of military 
service here, Hugh Walpole succeeded 
in joining the Russian Red Cross, 
and with the Russian Army he 
served on the Polish and Galician fronts in 1914 and 1915, 
sharing, in the autumn of the latter year, in the retreat 
of the Ninth Army through Galicia. He was at Polperro, 
in Cornwall, when war was declared, and in his Extracts 
from a Diary, privately printed twenty years later, he tells 
how on August 5th, 1914, ‘I decided to go {to London] 
to-morrow morning. Shall probably enlist.’ On August 
6th, he continues: ‘Off by the 9 o'clock bus, filled 
with holiday visitors all returning home. Taking 
boy, Streatfield’s nephew, Noel Coward by name, with 
me. Up easily although’ the train was packed, but 
no unwonted signs of any kind, The boy most amus 
ing. Tipped him.’" 


Mr. Bain'’s book is crammed with other interesting 
* footnotes" to literary history. We learn, ter alia, 
that Matthew Arnold did not himself coin the famous 
phrase ‘‘ sweetness and light.” It really belongs to Dean 
Swilt, of whom Arnold said once when visiting Bain’s : 
Swilt is the greatest man in English prose.” Then there 


By CHARLES E, BYLES. 


is the story of the great collection of Blake’s water-colours 
(over 500) illustrating Young’s ‘“ Night Thoughts,” and 
eventually presented to the British Museum by an American 
benefactor, Mrs. Frances Emerson, of Boston. Very poignant 
is the story of Henry James, as he lay dying at Rye, being 
told by Gosse that he had been awarded the O.M. His 
house at Rye was afterwards the home of the late Mr. E. F. 
Benson, who died the other day. Another memorable 
incident is the loss and strange recovery of a volume of 
Thackeray’s drawings and letters bequeathed to his 
daughter by Edward Fitzgerald. One anecdote concerns 
Thomas Bain’s friendship with the Rev. and Hon. Sidney 
Meade, Canon of Salisbury. ‘‘ Canon Meade’s father, the 
third Earl of Clanwilliam, was a friend of the Duke of 
Wellington when the Duke was Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and when quite a little boy the future Canon was 
taken by his parents to visit the Duke at Walmer Castle. 
* Would you ask the Duke a question for me ? ’ little Sidney 
said to his mother before the visit. ‘You can ask him 





CONTENTS OF A PARCEL DESTINED FOR ONE OF THE KING'S 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SPECIAL 


of the department on March 6. (A.P.) 


yourself if you are a good boy,’ was the reply. So in due 
course the question was shyly put, ‘ Please, Duke, did 
you really say at the Battle of Waterloo, “* Up Guards and 
at ’em!"?’ ‘No, I didn’t, my boy,’ answered the Duke. 
‘I'll be damned if I did.’” 


That rare honour which Henry James received on his 
death-bed was also bestowed on the author of a post 
humous volume of scholarly essays entitled ‘* PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND Literary Pieces.” By Samuel Alexander, O.M., 
late Hon. Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Manchester, author of ‘‘ Space, Time and Deity.’ Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Literary Executor. With Frontis 
piece Portrait (Macmillan; 15s.). Of the fourteen essays, 
six deal with religion and philosophy, including two lectures 
on Spinoza ; four with literature (Dr. Johnson as a philos- 
opher, Jane Austen, Moliére and Pascal); three with art, 
and one with animal psychology (the Mind of a Dog) 
The Memoir reveals a lovable personality. Professor 
Alexander was born at Sydney in 1859, and was at Balliol 


SUBJECTS IN ENEMY 
BRITISH ORGANISATION, AT ST. 
The headquarters of the World Prisoners of War centre (illustrated in our issue of February 24) is in Geneva. The 


representation for the United Kingdom is housed in St. James’s Palace, where the Queen carried out an inspection 


under Jowett. i ae 

He died 

shortly before the Munich Agreement. Of his last years 
we read: ‘There was one great cause of sadness, 
the distraction of a mad and cruel world and_ the 
sufferings of the Jewish race in Europe. Although 
Alexander did not concern himself very closely with the 
Jewish community in Manchester, he was proud to be a 
Jew, and was proudly esteemed by all the Jews... . 
Therefore the sufferings of Jewish refugees deeply and 
permanently clouded his declining years. What he could 
do with purse and pen and voice he did ; but he knew, none 
better, that it was little. One of the last of his liberal 
acts was to dip into his capital in aid of Austrian 
refugees after the Anschluss. He said he wouldn’t need 
it much longer; so the act was naught. ‘ My dear, I 
would like to make you a really handsome present,’ he 
told one of his god-children, ‘but that damned Hitler 
takes all my money.’ ”’ 


There is no academic heaviness in Professor Alexander’s 
literary essays. For example, he 
stresses Dr. Johnson’s sense of 
humour, often lost on Boswell, and 
better revealed in Fanny Burney’s 
Diary. Jane Austen (a kindred 
spirit and disciple of Johnson’s 
“little Burney ”’) naturally attrac- 
ted him. I have’ enjoyed his 
essay on her, as I happen just 
now to be reading “ Emma,’ find- 
ing the gentle satires on eighteenth- 
century snobbery very sedative in 
these disturbing days. ‘ Her let- 
ters,” writes Professor Alexander, 
“save for their greater unrestraint, 
are just like her books. She was 
clearly always observing the people 
she met, and one of them, Miss 
Milles, must have helped to suggest 
Miss Bates. ‘She undertook in 
three words to give us the history 
of Mrs. Scudamore’s reconciliation, 
and then talked about it for half 
an hour, using such odd expressions 
and so foolishly minute, that I could 
hardly keep my countenance.’ .. . 
The letters, part fun, part wise 
consideration of her niece’s feelings, 
and prudent advice, might come 
straight out of the novels. ... No 
wonder that her nieces and nephews 
loved Aunt Jane and that one of 
them wrote the charming Memoir 
of her.” Miss Bates, of course, is 
a garrulous character in “ Emma,” 


Would-be novelists, and other 
readers attracted by the glamour of 
the literary life, will find an indi- 
vidual answer to their speculations 
in a revealing autobiography called 
** THREE-A-PENNY.” By Anne 
Meredith (Faber; 8s. 6d.). The 
cryptic title is elucidated, on the 
title-page itself, by what is pre- 
sumably an extract from a private 
conversation : ‘‘ Dorothy Sayers (to 
the Author): You must remember, 
Anthony Gilbert, that although 
authors are three-a-penny to us, 
they are quite exciting to other 
people.” Anthony Gilbert is the 
pseudonym under which this author 
has written detective stories, while 
Anne Meredith (also, apparently, 
a pen-name) reserves to herself a 
more romantic vein. The dual 
personality has led to some inner 
conflicts between its two component 
partners, amusingly described. 
Anthony Gilbert’s identity was a 
much-debated mystery when he 
published his first boak, ‘‘ The 
Tragedy at Freyne,” until “ his” 
appearance in person at a Foyle 
luncheon’ caused hilarity. Only 
two books (‘ The Showman” and 
‘The Stranger’) are given under the heading “ By the 
same Author,” but elsewhere she mentions having produced 
fourteen novels, besides short stories, verses, and a play, 
in seven years. Her first step on the ladder of success was 
the acceptance of a series of short stories by the Sketch, 
particularised as ‘the shiny-papered weekly.” It was 
another Gilbert, by the wav, who gave currency to the 
expression “ three-a-penny '’—as being the popular price 
of Dukes in Barataria. 


JAMES’S PALACE, 


Anne Meredith's life-story might have been still more 
interesting, I think, with a little less concealment of real 
names, both of people and places, especially in the schooldays 
period. One of the best scenes, with a special appeal for 
old readers of The Illustrated London News, is that of the 
author’s initiation into the Detective Club, a spectacular 
ceremony at which the late Mr. G. K. Chesterton presided 
* Mr. Chesterton,”” we read, *‘ can seldom have been more 
magnificent than he was in this rdle. A gigantic figure in 
a black gown, he turned majestically in the hall that was 

Continued on page 362 
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FROM NUMEROUS DIFFERENT POSITIONS UPON AN ATTACKER : 


THREE NEW BRITISH INVENTIONS FOR REMOTELY-CONTROLLED GUN-TURRETS IN AIRCRAFT. 


In many of the larger aircraft the gunners are placed in very exposed positions 
in the tail and the nose, and in most encounters with our single-seater fighters 
the German rear gunners have been killed. Three highly ingenious 
illustrated above are designed to give the movable guns remote control. 
guns in aircraft have, of course, for long been remotely controlled 
ensures that the sighting-turret is placed in the best position, the com- 
paratively small gun - is right at the rear end of the aeroplane Both 
¢ turrets are “ synchronised"’ by means of hydraulically controlled electrical gear, 


inventions 
Fixed 

One invention 
while 
turret 


operated by a handle. 
are traversed, elevated, 


By 
or 


this handle 
depressed. The 
mounting. of thé gun or guns in special members or “ outriggers 
movement is increased, giving a much wider field of fire 
described, they are remotely controlled. In the third patent there is a gun-turret (here 
ball-shaped) and a sighting-turret, ‘Which move in unison, by means not of hydraulic, 
but of electric The gun-turret the the 
sights as these are kept on the target by the gunner 


rocking in different directions the guns 
for the 
that their 


Like the turret already 
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control mechanism follows movements of 
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“RIBBENTROP BREADBASKETS”—FOR AN “AXIS” SHIP; A BOMBED LIGHTSHIP. 
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‘*RIBBENTROP BREADBASKETS’’ FOR AN ITALIAN SHIP—DELIBERATELY ATTACKED al 

BY A GERMAN ’PLANE WHICH DROPPED INCENDIARY BOMBS CONTAINED IN A LARGE THE CHAOS ON THE BRIDGE OF THE “ EMILIA LAURO” AFTER THE BOMBING— 
BOMB: THE ‘‘ EMILIA LAURO’S”’ SHATTERED SUPERSTRUCTURE. THE SHIP AND ITS FLAG WERE FULLY LIGHTED AND NOT IN CONVOY. 

A “Ribbentrop breadbasket,” similar apparently to the “ Molotov’”’ variety used in Finland, was bomb dropped contained several small incendiary ‘bombs. Another survivor said: “We were 

a novelty in this deliberate attack on an ‘Axis’ ship, the Italian “Emilia Lauro” (5335 tons) not in any convoy; we were showing many lights, in fact, we were all lights, and our flag and 

on March 7. The attack occurred some miles from the British coast and, said Captain Lepacci, name were brilliantly illuminated. The plane attacked from only 30 ft. away, and it could not 

her skipper, came “as a surprise from our friends.” The ‘‘ surprise,” in which one of the crew have mistaken our identity.” Survivors were picked up by another Italian ship, the “ Titania,” 

was killed and three wounded, caused indignation in Italy. Captain Lepacci thinks that one big and later landed by an East Coast lifeboat. (Photographs by Planet and I. B.) 





‘SHE APPLICATION . .. OF COMMON SENSE AND GOOD WILL’’—SOME OF THE THIRTEEN Oe ae : 
ee, ongengt en Se ae vee Bey Regen gfe agt A a THE NETHERLANDS SUBMARINE “0.11,” WHICH WAS RAMMED, WITH THE LOSS 

Of Britain’s decision to release the thirteen Italian ships an coal, A ns, : ss iis f : : 
Mr. Chamberlain said in the House on March 11: “I have no doubt that there will be genuine satisfaction OF THREE MEN, ON MARCH 6 BY A TUG—PARTIALLY SURFACED IN HELDER HARBOUR. 


i try . . . by the application to the problem of common sense and good will.” At Deal on The Netherlands Submarine “0.11” went down in shallow water near Helder Harbour on 
2 ce te italian colliers received a cheerful send-off from the crowd assembled ; a fact noted and March 6 after colliding with a tugboat. Three members of the crew lost their lives, being 
warmly “written up” for their papers by the Italian correspondents in London. (Fox Photo.) locked up in the bow torpedo-room when the order to close the bulkheads was given after the 


collision. This, however, saved the lives of sixteen of the crew, who 
were able to escape when the stern reappeared. Fourteen of the 
crew were on deck and reached land by swimming. (S. and G.) 





ONE OF THE MOST HEINOUS OF NAZI AIR ATROCITIES--THE ATTACKING OF LIGHTSHIPS., TRINITY HOUSE. OFFICIALS 
EXAMINING THE DAMAGED REFLECTORS OF AN EAST COAST LIGHTSHIP. 





The most recent case of this most heinous of atrocities — for the lightship is traditionally sacrosanct from attack—occurred on 

March 7 off the Norfolk coast, on the Outer Dowsing Lightship. Fortunately, there were no casualties to the crew, though some 

suffered from shock. ‘ We had neither guns nor wireless,” said one of the crew. “The attack was deliberate. . It was just A LAMP INTENDED TO ASSIST SHIPPING OF ALL COUNTRIES 
plain murder.” Some eight bombs were dropped The attack occurred at dusk, when presumably the lightship was starting to - 


BROKEN nm’ 3OMBS ON AN E : 
flash its helpful signals. It must therefore have been clearly distinguishable from the British naval units with which the Nazi BROKE BY AZT BOMBS ¢ A EAST COAST LIGHTSHIP 


Luftwaffe identifies the trawlers and lightships which it attacks. (Planet.) 


A MAGNIFICENT AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF NAZI 


WHEN THE R.A.F. DOGS GERMAN SQUADRONS IN THEIR HOME WATERS: 
CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS OFF HELIGOLAND. 


from a Royal Air Force reconnaissance machine flying at 
ising off Heligoland The 


naval and air bases at Bruns | taken a considerable height 
| . 

f a flotilla. of seven German cruisers and 

ut at the bottom, while t 


Detailed R.A.F. reconnaissance photographs of Nazi 
bittel, Hornum and List appeared in our issue of March 2 Above we reproduce destroyers exer 
what we believe to be the first air view of the German Navy at sea published 
a remarkable photographic air view, 


larger cruisers can easily be made he destroyers are forming 


a screen ahead and on either side of them (Britesh Offeral Photograp* 


outside Germany since the outbreak of the war 
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N the issue of March g I wrote 
of Germany’s quest for oil 
and of the sources from which 
she could obtain it. I suggested 
the possibility that if she could 
not otherwise obtain all she 
wanted from Rumania, she might 
go and seize it. At the same 
time, I hinted that this was by 
no means a straightforward operation. I now pro- 
pose to discuss in the broadest terms what it would 
involve. The strategic situation is governed by 
several factors: frontiers, mountains, rivers, and 
railways. The last I shall neglect, because it would 
require detailed statistics, which are partly a matter 
of guess-work, and for which my space is in any case 
inadequate ; but it may be taken for granted that 
Near Eastern railways are not, in general, of high 
capacity. It may be interesting to begin by a glance 
back to the campaign carried out against Rumania 
by German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish forces in 1916, remembering always that the 
frontier between Hungary and Rumania was then 
the crest of the Transylvanian Alps and the eastern 
Carpathians. Rumania’s goal was Transylvania, and 
her eagerness to seize what she had long regarded as 
her “ promised land ”’ 
influenced her 
strategy  considera- 
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OIL AND STRATEGY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


though it might be useful from Germany’s point of 
view. Another very important factor is the powerful 
Franco-British strategic reserve in Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. On the other hand, Russia is now work- 
ing in a kind of partnership with Germany and 
might reach a still closer understanding with her. 
As I pointed out in my previous article, the great 
Rumanian oilfield lies about Ploesti, whence the oil 
is piped to tank-barges on the Danube at Giurgiu 
and to sea-going tankers on the Black Sea at Con- 
stantza. Russia, so far as her European territories 
are concerned, is a large exporter of oil in normal 
times.. She does not particularly covet the Rumanian 
oilfields, but she does covet Bessarabia, which was 
at one time in her possession. On the other hand, 
Russia is engaged in what has become a major cam- 
paign in Finland. She has lost hundreds of thousands 
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might be made available for 
her forces, even though it is to 
be reached only from Russian- 
occupied Poland. 

Suppose Germany wanted to 
reach the Rumanian oilfield, it 
is on the cards that the business 
would be carried out more or 
less according to the technique 
of the Polish campaign, without a direct alliance, 
but under a close military understanding. Russia 
would admit German forces into the Polish territory 
at present under her control and allow her to use 
Lwow as an advanced base. Germany would carry 
out the main operation through the gap at Kolomyja. 
To Russia would be allotted, as in the Polish cam- 
paign, the jackal’s share. Germany would get the 
oil, Russia would get Bessarabia; and both would 
be contented. Such is the plan which has certainly 
been carefully considered by Germany. It does not 
follow, however, that the scheme will ever be put 
into effect. Russia may refuse to play Germany’s 
game, because it is not to her advantage to see 
Germany dominating Rumania. Germany may be 
able to screw a largely increased quota of oil out 
of Rumania without embarking upon military action. 

That was her aim in 
the last world war. 








bly —and for the 
worse. She concen- 
trated nearly three- 
fourths of her avail- 
able strength for the 
purpose of invading 
it, leaving compara- 
tively small forces to 
hold the line of the 
Danube against 
Mackensen. In Tran- 
sylvania Falkenhayn, 
by a brilliant concen- 
tration of his slender 
strength, drove the 
Rumanians back into 
the passes. Mean- 
while Mackensen had 
forced his way into 
the Dobruja, where 
he was opposed by 
Russian as well as 
Rumanian forces, and 
reached “the shortest 
line, from Constantza 
to the Danube, which 
he fortified. His 
success in this and 
in capturing the 
Danubian fortress of 
Turtucaia, with many 
prisoners and guns, 
led the Rumanians 
to denude their 
Transylvanian front 
of reserves, which they 
hurried southward 
to the Danube. 
Falkenhayn probed 
the passes, suffered 
one defeat, but 
finally, just short of 
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Perhaps I may be 
, allowed to quote my- 
150 self, in the official 
military history of 
the Macedonian Cam- 
paign : “ Rumania 
was immensely rich 
in two products of 
which Germany was 
becoming urgently in 
need, namely, corn 
and oil. So long as 
she would sell, _ it 
was better and even 
cheaper to buy than 
to go and take the 
spoils.’’ Those words 
are equally true now, 
except that Germany 
is not in such a good 
position to pay as 
she was in 1916. 
Germany would 
probably never have 
declared war on 
Rumania; actually, 
it was Rumania who 
declared war on 
Austria-Hungary and 
thus brought upon 
herself the fate which 
I have briefly 
described. 

Besides, large-scale 
warfare is now more 
than ever an affair 
of communications. 
Germany would have 
to despatch a very 
powerful force, 
lavishly equipped with 
tanks and_ heavy 
artillery, far from 
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three months after 
the opening of the 
campaign, gained a 
great victory and 
debouched into the 
plains. A few days later Mackensen, who had left 
a skeleton force to hold his line in the Dobruja and 
moved the bulk of his army back to Sistova, forced 
the passage of the Danube, with the aid of the Austrian 
bridging train and the fire of massed heavy batteries. 
That was the beginning of the end : the fall of Bucharest 
and the withdrawal of what was left of the Rumanian 
Army into Moldavia. 

I have sketched the course of this campaign 
because it shows how two great barriers, the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps in the north, the Danube in the south, 
were forced by two armies operating simultaneously 
on exterior lines, whereas, quite possibly, had they 
acted in combination against one or the other alone, 
their united strength might not have sufficed for 
their purpose. The two German commanders played 
into each other's hands. To-day the situation 1s 
very different. Neither Hungary nor Bulgaria 1s a 
belligerent, and Turkey's sympathies are on the 
other side. Germany might, indeed, try to tempt 
Bulgaria into invading the Dobruja, but the latter 
has no intention of doing so, and dare not, in any 
case, with an armed Turkey behind her. Hungary 
might perhaps bt duced to invade Transylvania, 
which she covets, t the oil lies beyond the moun 
tains Anvthing she did could be only a diversion, 


THE ““GAP"’ AT KOLOMYJA, 


IN RUSSIAN - OCCUPIED POLAND, AND THE RUSSO-RUMANIAN FRONTIER ALONG THE DNIESTER, 
WHENCE A JOINT RUSSIAN-GERMAN ATTACK ON RUMANIA MIGHT BE MADE, WITH RUMANIAN OIL AS OBJECTIVE: A MAP OF 
SALKAN FRONTIERS, 


SHOWING THE MAIN RUMANIAN OILFIELD AT PLOESTI; AND 


of men and hundreds of tanks and aircraft, and has 
expended her resources to a considerabie extent. 
Even should the negotiations now in progress lead 
to a peace in her favour, it is to be doubted whether 
she will be in a position to carry out single-handed 
any further large venture for some little time to 
come. If she did so it is equally to be doubted 
whether she would carry out her main operation 
against Bessarabia directly. The Dniester, which 
forms the frontier, is a formidable barrier and is 
believed to have been fortified by the Rumanians. 
But from that part of Poland which is in her possession 
there is another way in, where the road is blocked 
neither by a great river nor by great mountains. 
This is the gap between the Dniester and the Car- 
pathians, and through it there actually runs a rail- 
way. Should Russia ever initiate a campaign for 
the recovery of Bessarabia, it is most probable that 
she would use this gap for her chief effort, to which 
frontal attacks on the line of the Dniester would be 
secondary. Why, it may be asked, need this problem 
be discussed if it has previously been decided that 
Russia is unlikely for the present to undertake such 
a campaign? In fact, I used the word “ single- 
handed.” The whole situation would be very 
different if Germany came in. The gap at Kolomyja 





home and base it 
upon territory already 
Russianised. Every 
mile that it advanced 
would increase the 
transport difficulties. She might reckon upon victory, 
but she could not possibly, as in Poland, reckon 
upon quick victory, and that alone would reconcile 
her to the prospect of a war upon two fronts. She 
could not tell in advance what would be Turkey’s 
reaction. 

If.it should prove to be active intervention 
on the side of Rumania, that in itself would have to 
be taken into account, though Turkey would be 
handicapped by her naval weakness. But Turkey 
would never intervene without at the same time 
throwing open the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the 
fleets of Great Britain and France, and that is a 
prospect which might make even Germany pause, 
while it certainly would cause Russia to hesitate long 
before embarking on a policy which promised her all 
the kicks even if Germany cashed the ha'pence. 
Into the bargain, Russia’s great Transcaucasian 
Black Sea port and terminus of her pipe-line from her 
Caspian oilfield, Batum, is perilously close to the 
Turkish frontier. On the whole, the seizure of 
the Rumanian oilfield by Germany seems _ less 
and less easy or profitable the more closely it is 
examined. Should she attempt it, then her present 
straits must be worse than the most optimistic 
among us have ever suspected. 
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DESERTED VIIPURI—SHATTERED BY SOVIET BOMBS AND SHELLS. 
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THE FLAG OF FINLAND STILL PROUDLY WAVING. THE ANCIENT CASTLE AT VIIPURI 
HAS BEEN HIT BY INCENDIARY BOMBS, BUT THE FIRES WERE QUICKLY PUT OUT. 








VIIPURI STREET SCENE. THE CHURCH ON THE LEFT, WITH ITS MUSCOVITE CUPOLA, HAS 
BEEN LITTLE DAMAGED, AND THE HOUSES ON THE RIGHT COMPLETELY WRECKED. 
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IN VIIPURI SOME STREETS ARE LINED WITH NOTHING 7% A COMMUNIST BOMB SPOILS THE NAZI FOHRER’S PHOTOGRAPH AND THE GERMAN CONSULATE (RIGHT), WHERE IT HUNG 
IN AN HONOURED POSITION—A STRANGE IRONY OF RUSSO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP! THE CONSULATE, MORE WRECKED THAN 


BUT SMOKING RUINS. IN. OTHERS THE HOUSES HAVE 
MOST OF THEIR WALLS STILL STANDING, APPEARS HERE, HAD ALL ITS WINDOWS SMASHED FROM THIS HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB FALLING NEAR BY. 
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THE “INSIDE” OF THE OLD GARRISON CHURCH IN VIIPURI, MOST OF THE ROOF 7 A HOUSE HIT BY A SHEL! A CURIOUS FACT BEING THAT SOME OF THE NEXT-DOOR 








BEING REMOVED BY A SOVIET BOMB. THE TOWER, HOWEVER, IS LITTLE DAMAGED. 3 WINDOWS APPEAR STILL TO BE INTACT , 
a —— - - Oe -_——— ~~ x £ 
As we write, the battle for Viipuri still continues; at the same time as the | waving proudly It has been hit several times, chiefly by incendiary bombs 
negotiations for a Russo-Finnish peace Here we give some idea of the damage done but the fires were quickly extinguished The streets look much the same as 
to Viipuri, the target not only for Red aviation but also for Red artillery. Viipuri they did a few days ago, except that it would be still harder now to find a house 
before the war was a thriving city with a population of some 80,00 The last few without its windows shattered Some streets are lined with nothing but smoking 
thousands left in the middie of February; and the shattered town is now completely ruins The saddest sights in this deserted city are, however, the smaller of 
abandoned Our photographs were taken n @ebruary 25 On February 29 The the shops, in which the stock is still n the shelves r scattered about the 
Times correspondent wrote The old castle stands the flag ot Finland floor with other débris Photographs by “ The Times 
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N the issue of March 9 I wrote 
of Germany’s quest for oil 
and of the sources from which 
she could obtain it. I suggested 
the possibility that if she could 
not otherwise obtain all she 
wanted from Rumania, she might 
go and seize it. At the same 
time, I hinted that this was by 
no means a straightforward operation. I now pro- 
pose to discuss in the broadest terms what it would 
involve. The strategic situation is governed by 
several factors: frontiers, mountains, rivers, and 
railways. The last I shall neglect, because it would 
require detailed statistics, which are partly a matter 
of guess-work, and for which my space is in any case 
inadequate ; but it may be taken for granted that 
Near Eastern railways are not, in general, of high 
capacity. It may be interesting to begin by a glance 
back to the campaign carried out against Rumania 
by German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish forces in 1916, remembering always that the 
frontier between Hungary and Rumania was then 
the crest of the Transylvanian Alps and the eastern 
Carpathians. Rumania’s goal was Transylvania, and 
her eagerness to seize what she had long regarded as 
her ‘‘ promised land ”’ 
influenced her 
strategy  considera- 
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WITH 
OIL AND STRATEGY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


though it might be useful from Germany’s point of 
view. Another very important factor is the powerful 
Franco-British strategic reserve in Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. On the other hand, Russia is now work- 
ing in a kind of partnership with Germany and 
might reach a still closer understanding with her. 
As I pointed out in my previous article, the great 
Rumanian oilfield lies about Ploesti, whence the oil 
is piped to tank-barges on the Danube at Giurgiu 
and to sea-going tankers on the Black Sea at Con- 
stantza. Russia, so far as her European territories 
are concerned, is a large exporter of oil in normal 
times. She does not particularly covet the Rumanian 
oilfields, but she does covet Bessarabia, which was 
at one time in her possession. On the other hand, 
Russia is engaged in what has become a major cam- 
paign in Finland. She has lost hundreds of thousands 
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might be made available for 
her forces, even though it is to 
be reached only from Russian- 
occupied Poland. 

Suppose Germany wanted to 
reach the Rumanian oilfield, it 
is on the cards that the business 
would be carried out more or 
less according to the technique 
of the Polish campaign, without a direct alliance, 
but under a close military understanding. Russia 
would admit German forces into the Polish territory 
at present under her control and allow her to use 
Lwow as an advanced base. Germany would carry 
out the main operation through the gap at Kolomyja. 
To Russia would be allotted, as in the Polish cam- 
paign, the jackal’s share. Germany would get the 
oil, Russia would get Bessarabia; and both would 
be contented. Such is the plan which has certainly 
been carefully considered by Germany. It does not 
follow, however, that the scheme will ever be put 
into effect. Russia may refuse to play Germany’s 
game, because it is not to her advantage to see 
Germany dominating Rumania. Germany may be 
able to screw a largely increased quota of oil out 
of Rumania without embarking upon military action. 

That was her aim in 
the last world war. 











bly —and for the 
worse. She concen- 
trated nearly three- 
fourths of her avail- 
able strength for the 
purpose of invading 
it, leaving compara- 
tively small forces to 
hold the line of the 
Danube against 
Mackensen. In Tran- 
sylvania Falkenhayn, 
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tration of his slender 
strength, drove the 
Rumanians back into 
the passes. Mean- 
while Mackensen had 
forced his way into 
the Dobruja, where 
he was opposed by 
Russian as well as 
Rumanian forces, and 
reached “the shortest 
line, from Constantza 
to the Danube, which 
he fortified. His 
success in this and 
in capturing the 
Danubian fortress of 
Turtucaia, with many 
prisoners and guns, 
led the Rumanians 
to denude their 
Transylvanian front 
of reserves, which they 
hurried southward 
to the Danube. 
Falkenhayn probed 
the passes, suffered 
one defeat, but 
finally, just short of 
three months after 
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ao Perhaps I may be 
. SCALE OF MILES allowed to quote my- 
‘ 0 150 self, in the official 
3 __“GEOGRAPHIA" Lt° military history of 
the Macedonian Cam- 
paign : “ Rumania 
was immensely rich 
in two products of 
which Germany was 
becoming urgently in 
need, namely, corn 
and oil. So long as 
she would sell, it 
was better and even 
cheaper to buy than 
to go and take the 
spoils.” Those words 
are equally true now, 
except that Germany 
is not in such a good 
position to pay as 
she was in 1916. 
Germany would 
probably never have 
declared war on 
Rumania; actually, 
it was Rumania who 
declared war on 
Austria-Hungary and 
thus brought upon 
herself the fate which 
I have briefly 
described. 
Besides, large-scale 
warfare is now more 
— a than ever an affair 
1 AY) of communications. 
Germany would have 
to despatch a very 
powerful force, 
lavishly equipped with 
tanks and _ heavy 
artillery, far from 
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the opening of the 
campaign, gained a 
great victory and 
debouched into the 
plains. A few days later Mackensen, who had left 
a skeleton force to hold his line in the Dobruja and 
moved the bulk of his army back to Sistova, forced 
the passage of the Danube, with the aid of the Austrian 
bridging train and the fire of massed heavy batteries. 
That was the beginning of the end : the fall of Bucharest 
and the withdrawal of what was left of the Rumanian 
Army into Moldavia. 

I have sketched the course of this campaign 
because it shows how two great barriers, the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps in the north, the Danube in the south, 
were forced by two armies operating simultaneously 
on exterior lines, whereas, quite possibly, had they 
acted in combination against one or the other alone, 
their united strength might not have sufficed for 
their purpose. The two German commanders played 
into each other's hands. To-day the situation is 
very different. Neither Hungary nor Bulgaria is a 
belligerent, and Turkey's sympathies are on the 
other side. Germany might, indeed, try to tempt 
Bulgaria into invading the Dobruja, but the latter 
has no intention of doing so, and dare not, in any 
case, with an armed Turkey behind her. Hungary 
might perhaps t duced to invade Transylvania, 
which she covets, t the oil lies beyond the moun 
tains. Anything she did could be only a diversion, 
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THE “GAP” AT KOLOMYJA, IN RUSSIAN - OCCUPIED POLAND, AND THE RUSSO-RUMANIAN 
WHENCE A JOINT RUSSIAN-GERMAN ATTACK ON RUMANIA MIGHT BE MADE, WITH RUMANIAN OIL AS OBJECTIVE : 
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of men and hundreds of tanks and aircraft, and has 
expended her resources to a considerable extent. 
Even should the negotiations now in progress lead 
to a peace in her favour, it is to be doubted whether 
she will be in a position to carry out single-handed 
any further large venture for some little time to 
come. If she did so it is equally to be doubted 
whether she would carry out her main operation 
against Bessarabia directly. The Dniester, which 
forms the frontier, is a formidable barrier and is 
believed to have been fortified by the Rumanians. 
But from that part of Poland which is in her possession 
there is another way in, where the road is blocked 
neither by a great river nor by great mountains. 
This is the gap between the Dniester and the Car- 
pathians, and through it there actually runs a rail- 
way. Should Russia ever initiate a campaign for 
the recovery of Bessarabia, it is most probable that 
she would use this gap for her chief effort, to which 
frontal attacks on the line of the Dniester would be 
secondary. Why, it may be asked, need this problem 
be discussed if it has previously been decided that 
Russia is unlikely for the present to undertake such 
a campaign? In fact, I used the word “ single- 
handed.”” The whole situation would be very 
different if Germany came in. The gap at Kolomyja 


home and base it 
upon territory already 
Russianised. Every 
mile that it advanced 
would increase the 
transport difficulties. She might reckon upon victory, 
but she could not possibly, as in Poland, reckon 
upon quick victory, and that alone would reconcile 
her to the prospect of a war upon two fronts. She 
could not tell in advance what would be Turkey’s 
reaction. : 

If it should prove to be active intervention 
on the side of Rumania, that in itself would have to 
be taken into account, though Turkey would be 
handicapped by her naval weakness. But Turkey 
would never intervene without at the same time 
throwing open the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the 
fleets of Great Britain and France, and that is a 
prospect which might make even Germany pause, 
while it certainly would cause Russia to hesitate long 
before embarking on a policy which promised her all 
the kicks even if Germany cashed the ha'pence. 
Into the bargain, Russia’s great Transcaucasian 
Black Sea port and terminus of her pipe-line from her 
Caspian oilfield, Batum, is perilously close to the 
Turkish frontier. On the whole, the seizure of 
the Rumanian oilfield by Germany seems less 
and less easy or profitable the more closely it is 
examined. Should she attempt it, then her present 
straits must be worse than the most 
among us have ever suspected. 
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DESERTED VIIPURI—SHATTERED BY SOVIET BOMBS AND SHELLS. 
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FLAG OF FINLAND STILL PROUDLY WAVING. THE ANCIENT CASTLE AT VIIPURI Zz 
BEEN HIT BY INCENDIARY BOMBS, BUT THE FIRES WERE QUICKLY PUT OUT. 














VIIPURI STREET SCENE. THE CHURCH ON THE LEFT, WITH ITS MUSCOVITE CUPOLA, HAS 
BEEN LITTLE DAMAGED, AND THE HOUSES ON THE RIGHT COMPLETELY WRECKED. 
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A COMMUNIST BOMB SPOILS THE NAZI FUHRER’S PHOTOGRAPH AND THE GERMAN CONSULATE (RIGHT), WHERE IT HUNG 
IN AN HONOURED POSITION—-A STRANGE IRONY OF RUSSO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP! THE CONSULATE, MORE WRECKED THAN 
APPEARS HERE, HAD ALL ITS WINDOWS SMASHED FROM THIS HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB FALLING NEAR BY, 


IN VIIPURI SOME STREETS ARE LINED WITH NOTHING 
BUT SMOKING RUINS. IN. OTHERS THE HOUSES HAVE 
MOST OF THEIR WALLS STILL STANDING. 
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A HOUSE HIT BY A SHELL A CURIOUS FACT BEING THAT SOME oF THE NEXT’ DOOR ra 
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THE “ INSIDE OF THE OLD GARRISON CHURCH IN VIIPURI, MOST OF THE ROOF 7 
BEING REMOVED BY A SOVIET BOMB. THE TOWER, HOWEVER, IS LITTLE DAMAGED 





WINDOWS APPEAR STILI TO BE INTACT 
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As we write, the battle for Viipuri still continues; at the same time as the | waving proudly It has been hit several times. chiefly by incendiary bombs 
negotiations for a Russo-Finnish peace Here we give some idea of the damage done but the fires were quickly extinguished The streets . ich the same as 
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to Viipuri, the target not only for Red aviation but also for Red artillery Viipuri they did a few days ago, except that it would be still harder now ind @ house 
before the war was a thriving city with a populati n of some 80,001 The last few without its windows shattered Some streets are lined with nothing but Smoking 
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thousands left in the middle of February: and the shattered town is now completely ruins The saddest sights i this deserted y are, however, the smaller f 
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MAGINOT AND SUBMARINE HEROES ; A MODERN CAVALRYMAN ; THE C.A.S.F. 
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A FRENCH SERGEANT-MAJOR BEING DECORATED BY THE’ BRITISH COMMANDER- THE DUKE OF KENT DECORATES MEN OF THE SUBMARINE ‘“‘ URSULA,”’ WHICH 
IN-CHIEF, LORD GORT, FOR BRAVERY WITH A BRITISH PATROL. PENETRATED THE ELBE DEFENCES IN DECEMBER AND SANK A GERMAN CRUISER. 
Another instance of Allied co-operation is here illustrated. Previously, on February 3, the first The brilliant exploit of the “ Ursula”’ in getting into the heavily defended Elbe estuary and there 


British airman in the present war to be awarded the Croix de Guerre, Flight-Lieut. Robert Voase sinking a German cruiser of the ‘‘ Kéln”’ class, was illustrated in our issue of December 30. On 

Jeff, was decorated by General Vuillemin, Chief of the French Air Force, for displaying “ the March 10 the Duke of Kent presented medals to members of the submarine’s crew during a visit 

utmost resolution in an aerial fight with two Heinkel bombers.’’ Lord Gort himself, and General to an East Coast port. Seven awards of the Distinguished Service Medal were then conferred 
Ironside, have also been decorated by General Gamelin. ((British Official Photo.) on “ Ursula” men. (Fox.) 





FOR MEASURING THE PACE OF RECRUITS : A DRILL SERGEANT 
SETTING THE “ PACEMAKER " TO THE REGULATION 30 INCHES. 


The method by which recruits are trained up to the perfect marching 
alignment of the Guards regiments on such ceremonial parades as 


HORSE AND RIDER PROTECTED WITH GAS MASK: 
A MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY REGIMENT. 


Cavalry still play an important though limited réle in modern war, 
and the horse, like its rider, must be protected—not with the heavy 





the Trooping of the Colour, is shown in these photographs. The armour of bygone days, but with a gas-mask resembling a nosebag. 
drill sergeant walks beside the recruits and, by turning the ‘‘ pacemaker ” The horse can, indeed, eat while wearing his mask. The Household 
at each step, teaches the men to keep to the regulation marching-step HOW THE GUARDS LEARN THEIR IMPECCABLE MARCHING- Cavalry Regiment is an amalgamation, for the duration, of the famous 


] : : a 
of thirty inches. (Fox.) STEP: MEASURING RECRUITS’ PACES AT SLOW MARCH. Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards. (Fox Photo.) 





RECRUITS TO REINFORCE THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF THE CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE SO THAT MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE 
FORCE YOUNG CANADIANS STORMING A RECRUITING OFFICE IN OTTAWA MAY RECORD THEIR VOTES BALLOT-BOXES IN 


FORCE SERVING IN EUROPE 
POSITION AT CANADA HOUSE. 


The Canadian General Election is due to take place in the Dominion’ on March 26. Because of of members of the Canadian Active Service Force in Europe. March 12 was Nomination Day, 
the time necessary for counting and recording the votes of soldiers both in Canada and overseas, and papers are required to reach Canada House not later than March 24. The left-hand 
the final results will not be made known before April. In the right-hand illustration soldiers illustration shows part of the huge throng of young Canadians who stormed the recruiting offices 
at Canada House, London, are seen placing ballot-boxes in position under the supervision of in Ottawa when a call was issued recently for recruits to reinforce the first contingent of the 


Colonel J. T. C. Thompson, in readiness for the reception of ballot- papers recording the votes Canadian Active Service Force. Police had to be summoned to control the crowds. (Keystone.) 
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THE ARTILLERY NOVELTY OF THE WAR: A GUN-HOWITZER IN ACTION. 
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** GUN-HOW.”’ FOR ACTION. THE 
HAS A VARIABLE CHARGE INSTEAD OF 








PREPARING THE 25-PDR. BRASS CARTRIDGE-CASE 


BEING FIXED TO THE SHELL. (Planet.)  * 









LOADING THE GUN. THE 25-PDR. ‘‘GUN-HOW.’’ IS THE ARTILLERY NOVELTY 7 
OF THE WAR, COMBINING THE MERITS OF GUN AND HOWITZER.  (Planet.) 
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A SIDE VIEW OF THE “‘GUN-HOW.” WHEN “NO. I”’ OF THE GUN CREW 
DROPS HIS HAND THE GUN IS FIRED. (For.) 














% SHOWING THE RIM OF THE HORIZONTAL 


GROUND-WHEEL,.” ROUND WHICH RUN ¢? % THE “GUN-HOW.”’ AT FULL RECOIL 


AFTER BEING FIRED THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE 
F THE GUN'’S WHEELS, THUS SPEEDILY CHANGING THE GUN’S AIM Sand G) *% TAKEN DURING RECENT EXERCISES ON SALISBURY PLAIN Keystone) 
Here we give some photographs of the new 25-pdr gun-how the outstanding | ie is the brass cartridge-case, the charge of which, instead of being fixed ; 
artillery novelty of the war he occasion was an artillery exercise by the varied a rding t e desired rang Tt ther is the gun-how j al 
Southern Command on Salisbury Plain on March The 25-pdr. ha a J j mobility The wheels run round the fr f the horizonta gY 1-w l 
greater hitting power and range than the 13-pdr re than aking up for its amped be a the gu and thu a few se is the gu an e wed 
less rapid fire Another advantage is the resulting ke-effect bviating the round fron ne side to the other An invisible advantage is that e barr wear 
need for certain guns in the barrage to fire smoke-shells t igh effective st wn less than the rdinary guns It may be recalled that e first illustra ever 
screens can also be fired Tw points of interest appear ir ir ph graphs } pu hed of the gun-how appeared ur issue of J 
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Continued.} 

a bar of gold and bags of silver. Other d 
neighbouring territories were presented wl 
which included the blessing of monks and 
debate by Tibetan theologians, an ancien 
and a scramble for food, continued. In 1 
shrill debate between the two doctors of | 
stiff-jointed dancing by boys armed with j 
Dalai Lama conferred blessing with both h 
Ministers, his parents, brother and broth 
one hand on other officials and monks. 
ceremonies, ‘‘ The Times” correspondent 











child once more impressed all by his impert 
| 5 his attentiveness and this composure. The 
scenes in the streets of Lh each night 
y lined by troops, and were &Blaze with | 
thronged with happy crowds— Huge pyr: 
provided by monasteries fro ll parts of 
{ up, marked with brilliant colotied designs | 
demons. Members of the British mission 
share in the general rejoici 
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THE SPLENDOUR OF 
DALAL LAMA’S TOMB, 


TIBETAN CEREMONIAL: THE LATE "4 
STUDDED WITH PRECIOUS STONES. j 


/ 





PPARENTLY there is now no hindrance to the taking 

of photographs in Lhasa, once the “ forbidden city a 

The scenes thus. revealed, upon this most historic occasion of 
the installation of the Dalai Lama in 1940, have all the look 


of some of the pageants seen in mediaval German paintings, 
or perhaps of the Duc de Berri's “* Book of Hours,” or Benozzo 


In our last issue we were able to reproduce a photo- 


graph showing the installation of the five-year-old boy The 


British delegation, headed by Mr. B. J. Gould, Political Officer 


of Sikkim, presented the new ruler with gifts, including 


Continued above. 
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THE PROCESSIONS THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE “ FORBIDDEN 

CITY’ CELEBRATING THE INSTALLATION OF THE DALAI LAMA 

IN 1940, HAD THE LOOK OF A CAVALCADE IN MEDIAVAL 
ITALY OR SPAIN 
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GEANTRY RECALLING SCENES OF MEDIZEVAL ITALY AND SPAIN. 
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silver. . Other delegations from the 
ere presented while the ceremonies, 
g of monks and officials, a religious 
gians, an ancient display of ritual, 
continued. In the intervals of the 
two doctors of divinity and of the 
ys armed with jade battle-axes, the 
sing with both hands on the Cabinet 
other and brother’s wife, and with 
Is and monks. In describing these 
’ correspondent remarked that the 
all by his imperturbable demeanour, 
composure. There were remarkable 
-h each night. The streets were 
re &Blaze with lighted faggots and 
wd. Huge pyramid-like structures 
fro ll parts of Tibet had been set 
colotved designs of gods and tutelary 
> British mission visited the city to 
he general rejoicings. 
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(RIGHT.) A DANCE BY 
TIBETAN WARRIORS IN 
THE STREETS OF LHASA: 
AT NIGHT THE STREETS 
OF THE ‘“ FORBIDDEN 
CITY’? WERE LINED BY 
TROOPS AND WERE 
ABLAZE WITH LIGHTED 
FAGGOTS, WHILE HAPPY 
CROWDS THRONGED 
i EVERYWHERE. 
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TSCHIFFELY TURNS MOTORIST. 
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“THIS WAY SOUTHWARD”: 


HEN a painter has once made a name for himself 

with pictures of birch-trees by blue lakes or sheep 

in snow, his clients insist on having more of the same kind, 
and woe betide him if he breaks out into portraiture or 
still life! By the same token I have heard murmurs 
against Mr. Tschiffely for having the audacity to write a 
book describing travels (with horseback interludes) by car 
and aeroplane. How long it would have taken him to 
make his circuit of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego on 
horseback I cannot conceive. But if he found it more 
convenient for his purpose to travel in another way, that is 
his affair; because a man has once done a classic ride, 
that is no reason why he should be strapped to a horse 
for the rest of his life. And I must say at once that, had 





AN EISTEDDFOD IN PATAGONIA, IN A WELSH COLONY 


then existing. 


Mr. Tschiffely never been heard of before, this would have 
been greeted as an unusual, and an unusually good, book, 
It is not, like the “ Ride,” full of personal physical ad- 
ventures, hazards and hardships and narrow escapes, 
experiences with robbers, icy mountains, jungles and 
‘** crocodile-infested rivers.’”” But it has a charm and 
variety of its own, and—he travelled for 7ooo miles—it 
describes a part of the world which in recent times has 
been little visited by authors. 

He started off from Buenos Aires to Bahia Blanca, in 
a car with an Italian mechanic who talked incessantly of 
Signor Mussolini. It was seven years since he had been 
in those parts, and towards evening of the first day he came 
to the ranch where 
Mancha and Gato, ? 
who were with him 
on his long journey ¢ - 
from Buenos Aires 
to New York, were 
spending their old 
age, one being 
twenty-eight and 
one thirty. ‘* With- 
in the circle of 
stout posts I at 
once recognised my 





horses’ 
forms and colours. 


Although still some 

fifty yards away, » 

I shouted: ‘ Man- } . 
cha! Gato!’ Im- tt . 
mediately both 


turned round and 
stared at me, their 
heads held high, 
ears pricked up, 
and nostrils dilated. 
I slowly approached 
the corral, and en- 
tered through the 
pate, the men 
watching with in 
tense interest. I 
spoke to the 
animals, and they 


slowly came __ to- 
wards me. When I THE AUTHOR ON MANCHA, A HORSE WHICH, WITH 
touched Mancha’s ITS FELLOW, GATO, HE MADE 


‘“TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE" AND “ THE 
HORSES.” 


broad forehead, 
both sniffed me all 
over, To find out if 
they still remem- 
bered one or two 
simple tricks I had 
taught them, I stood 
in front of one and 
snapped a finger. Immediately a foreleg was lifted, and I was 
allowed to inspect the hoof, and when I repeated the noise, 


years ago. 


Messrs. Hememann, Lid. 


*”’ This Way Southward": The Account of a Journey Through 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. By A, F. Tschiffely. lMlustrated 


(Heinemann ; 145.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 


The Welsh language, customs such as Ejisteddfods, in short, the national 
characteristics, have remained, naturally and without academic forcing. 


§ 


familiar A ee 


TALE OF TWO 


Mancha and Gato are both about thirty years old, and 
Tschiffely had not seen them for seven years 
bered him, however, and even tricks he taught them ten 


Illustrations Reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


Pe OP IA 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


this time snapping my finger under the horse, he at once 
lifted a hind leg. These tricks the animals had learnt in 
the wilds, ten years before, when I tried to make quite 
sure that no stone or other hard object was lodged in a 
hoof to lame them.” 

Next day off he went towards Patagonia, and there- 
after came across a great diversity of people and places. 
Hundreds of miles of pampas brought him to Bahia Blanca, 
and he found it greatly changed since his last visit, even 
policemen on point duty having been established. Hun- 
dreds of miles more of grass country, with rheas running 
about and only an occasional hut, he came to something 
more surprising still—the Welsh colony in the Chubut 


Valley. Here (and there is a second colony farther inland) 
he found a large Welsh com- 
munity founded in 1865 by a 


Welshman who disliked Welsh 
emigrants losing their national 
characteristics. It was a _ wild 
land at that time, and no white 
soldier had ever penetrated there, 
although the Argentine Govern- 
ment claimed it; and the settle- 
ment was the nearest thing in our 
era to the early emigrant expedi- 
tions to New England and Virginia. 
There are now towns. called 
Madryn and Trelew, half a million 
of acres are under cultivation, 
the district is thick with 
Williamses, Hugheses, Joneses and 
Evanses, there are fourteen Welsh 
chapels, and there are even many 
Welsh people who speak no 
English, but only Welsh and 
Spanish. ‘ A_ bulky, well-worn 
copy of Y Bibl” is to be found 
in most houses, china dogs are 
omnipresent, and ‘*“‘ cupboards and 
shelves are filled with tea-pots, 
cups and plates on which are 
painted Welsh scenery.” There 
is even an annual Eisteddfod. 

More strange episodes (and 
plenty of amusing conversations) follow, until we 
come to a chapter which begins: “It had been my 
intention to cross the Strait of Magellan and visit 
Tierra del Fuego. When I reached Rio Gallegos, however, 
I found serious difficulties arising. First of all, none 
of the people I consulted knew anything about ‘ The 
Island,’ as they call everything south of the Strait. This 
is surprising when one considers that Tierra del Fuego is 
larger than Scotland.” That was odd; even odder than 
the statement Mr. Tschiffely found in a modern Encyclo- 
pwdia that the country was inhabited by “ 1000 savages of 
low type ’’—a lingering relic, presumably, of the old vague 
notion that giants lived there and kept fires burning in 
perpetual snow. 
The climate is 
bleak and cer- 
tainly windy ; but 
if one looks at 
a map one finds 
that even Cape 
Horn is in a 
latitude corre- 
sponding to that 
of Carlisle. There 
are, in fact, a 
thousand white 
men living now 
in Tierra del 
Fuego, and they 
keep touch with 
the mainland by 
means of a weekly 
*plane service. Mr 
Tschiffely took 
the 'plane. The 
first person who 
greeted him on 
landing (as usual, 
in the most out- 
of-the-way spots) 
was an English 
man, manager of 
the Rio Grande 
Packing House, and lord of an office 
frequented by friendly penguins. The 
aborigines, in point of fact, are almost 
extinct. After a Rumanian gold pro- 
spector had failed there, it was dis- 
covered that it was a first-class country 
for sheep-farming, and it now flourishes ; 
it has not only pastures, but dense, if 
wind-blown, woodland, of which Mr. 
I'schiffely gives a picture. 

rhere is an interesting account of the 
customs of the Fuegians ; there are pain- 
ful pages about the merciless way in which 
the Patagonian Indians were slaughtered 
by cruel and greedy white men. From farthest south Mr. 
Tschiffely turned north along the Patagonian Andes, pass- 
ing through completely different kinds of country He 
turned aside whenever inclined, to visit lakes, Indians, or 
the remains of old enterprise ; 


1865. 
The Welsh Colonists had no trouble at all with the “‘natives’”—despite the troubles 


FAMOUS IN 


Both remem- 


so in his narrative does he 
digress when an interesting story comes into his mind. 


-Chile became frightened and kidnapped him. 


ICEBERGS AS BIG AS CATHEDRALS— 





By A. F. TSCHIFFELY.* 


There is a chapter about Eldorado ; there is an even stranger 
one about a bearded French lawyer who temporarily made 
himself King of Araucania and Patagonia. His name was 
Orllie Tounens ; in 1858, never having been out of France, 
he set sail for South America as the “‘ Prince de Tounens,” 
intending to federate the whole of its republics into one 
kingdom, to be called New France. For two years his 
Highness studied the country and learnt Spanish, in Chile. 
He met a young 
Indian, of the 
warlike Arauca- 
nian tribe, 
whom he made 
his interpreter ; 
he picked up 
two other 
Frenchmen, 
whom he _ ap- 
pointed Foreign 
Secretary and 
Minister of 
Justice ; and in 
1860 the little 
caravanmarched 
inland and were 
favourably _ re- 
ceived by the 
chiefs. Came a 
letter to the 
President of 
Chile announc- 
ing cordially the 
ascent of the 
throne by 





THE FRENCH LAWYER WHO BECAME KING 
ORLLIE ANTOINE L, ‘‘ ROL D'ARAUCANIE ET 


: * “Nous, Orllie 
DE PATAGONIE,” IN 1860. A 

’ ’ Antoine, Ie’, par 

The chapter devoted to Orllie Antoine pro- la prdce nébtre 
vides fascinating reading. He threw up his & 


de Dieu, roy 
d’Araucanie.” 
Fundamental 
laws and a 
nobility were 
established; a 
royal coat of 
arms assumed; seals struck. Before long tribes over 
territories a thousand miles in length made their 
submission to the king who they hoped would be 
their deliverer. 

It began to get serious. ‘‘ People in Valparaiso may 
have treated Orllie as a joke, and, perhaps, fools even 
mocked him; but there he was, a Frenchman from the 
little town of La Chaise, a stranger, unable to speak a word 
of Araucanian, ready through his interpreter to address 
twenty thousand warriors of a people who for three and a 
half centuries had successfully defended their land against 
the invasion of the white man; the hated race a member 
of which was the man up to whom the silent mass of fierce 


job at Périgeux, sailed to South America— 
and duly became King of the Araucanians. 


Finally he was returned to France—and later 
came back to South America aboard a French 
warship. His plans may have failed ; but he 
was the only Andean monarch since the last 
Inca. He died in 1878, aged 53. 





RISING FROM LAKE ARGENTINO, IN THE ANDES. 


Bordered by ice-floes stretching for over four hundred miles, Lake Argentino presented “ the 
finest of all the amazing panoramas . . . seen during all my travels in South America.” 


fighters now looked as the prophet to lead them and their 
brothers to a final glorious victory.” He was betrayed, 
captured, and released. He went home, and in 1869 a 
French warship landed him again in Patagonia, with one 
companion. The Indians welcomed him, but he had to 
flee, only to project, with a banker's backing, another ex- 
pedition in 1874. The police intervened, and he died in 
1878, leaving the crown of Araucania and Patagonia to a 
second cousin. There, I take it, the matter rests ! 

Mr. Tschiffely took a camera with him and the book is 
adorned by scores of excellent photographs of interiors and 
exteriors, gauchos, Indians, and settlers, estancias, inns 
and wigwams, sheep, cattle, horses, armadillos, seals and 
birds, and landscape of all kinds—monotonous, majestic 
and exquisite. Some of the photographs of lake, forest 
and mountain scenery, extremely cunningly ** composed,” 
would draw crowds to the windows of a travel agency 
They are unlikely to draw crowds anywhere else, as 
the places depicted are near the southern extremity 
of the Andes j 
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MR. SUMNER WELLES’ TOUR: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SPECIAL ENVOY 
IN THE CAPITALS OF WARTIME EUROPE. 


LEAVING THE CHANCELLERY AFTER SEEING HITLER. 


MR. WELLES WITH GORING DURING HIS GERMAN VISIT. WITH RIBBENTROP, THE NAZI MACHIAVELLI. 


IN PARIS } SHAKING HANDS WITH M. DALADIER, Fe Ae : Eth WITH M. BONNET AT THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE, PARIS. 


WITH M. REYNAUD, THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE. WITH M. HERRIOT, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER. WITH GENERAL SIKORSKI, POLISH PRIME MINISTER. 


IN LONDON: WITH LORD HALIFAX, MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE U.S. AMBASSADOR, SHAKING HANDS WITH LORD HALIFAX AFTER VISITING HIM AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Mr. Sumner Welles, American Under-Secretary of State, arrived in Eur ) he was received by President Lebrun, later visiting M. Daladier and other French 

mission of enquiry on February 25 He went first to Rome, where he met Sign statesmen The following day he saw M. Blum, the Socialist leader, and also 

Mussolini on February 26 He left Rome for Berlin on February 27, travelling M. Chautemps travelled t don by air on March | He stayed at the 

through Switzerland He broke his journey at Ziirich in rder t consult the same hotel in | as Lor i On March 11 he was received in audience 

Minister there He left Zurich for Berlin n February 29 He called by th Cing ickingham Palace He had long conversations with the Prime 

bbentreop on March 1 He saw ler n March 2 He then went n Mini ! ning Street and with Lord Halifax at the Foreign 
France, travelling via Switzerland, reaching Paris on March 7 That afternoon i n March 12 he ss the Parliamentary Opposition leaders 


Photographs: E. and P.. Kevstone, Planet, S. and G.. Wide Wo 
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WAR PICTURES: FLOODLIT PLOUGHING; NAZIS KILL A BELGIAN PILOT. 





THE WARTIME RECONCILIATION OF ARAB AND JEW: NEW RECRUITS IN PALESTINE 
RECEIVING RIFLE DRILL INSTRUCTION FROM A BRITISH N.C.O. 

In the course of his notable reply to the debate on Palestine on March 6, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 

‘““TAKE MY DRUM TO ENGLAND . . .”: BAND INSTRUMENTS FROM H.M.S. “ AJAX,” porno Mn _ for the —— a = Lice age: Pg apn Pong quietness Pe 

i : » . » wer : present than for four years, a fact, he added, for which Hitler might not quite so grateful 

ie dctet ask etal ee Gp een Hii ata bys Pee bh ALL as Parliament. Evidence of the new spirit of toleration is provided by this photograph of Arab 

Despite the ferocity with which it has been waged at sea from the outset, the war has not so far and Jew Army recruits receiving military training side by side at a depét in Palestine. (Bippa.) 
yielded a large number of battle trophies. Particular interest, therefore, attaches to the recent 

presentation to the museum of the Royal Naval School of Music of a drum and cymbal formerly in 

use by the band on board H.M.S. “ Ajax,” which sustained damage in the fight with the ‘“ Admiral 

) 









” 


Graf Spee.” A marine is here seen polishing the cymbal. 





' bas ‘< : ; A WILD BOAR ADOPTED AS MASCOT BY A FRENCH REGIMENT—EMBLEM OF RECKLESS 
mee _—: COURAGE, AND CUNNING BATTLE-CRAFT. 


The spontaneous good humour of the poitlu, called from office, field and workshop to defend the 
sacred soil of ‘‘la Patrie,”’ is delightfully symbolised in this picture from a corner of the Maginot 
A FRENCH HEROINE OF THE LAST WAR: MADAME EMELIENNE MOREAU, OF LENS, Line, showing soldiers of a French regiment making sport with their newly-adopted mascot, a 
WITH BRITISH AND FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES. wild boar. A pillar of the national —_ of France in ag ge is the potlu's acceptance of 
During the Great War Madame Emelienne Moreau, then a girl of seventeen, remained in Lens a rate of pay which is not more than nominal when he is out of the line. (A.P.) 
throughout the German occupation, nursing British prisoners, a number of whom she assisted 
to escape. She was awarded the Military Medal by the late King George V., which she is 4 
seen wearing here. The photograph was taken on the occasion of a recent meeting at Lens 
with French and British Army representatives. (British Official Photograph.) 
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THE ATTEMPT TO PUT TWO MILLION ADDITIONAL ACRES UNDER THE PLOUGH 


A BELGIAN PILOT SHOT DOWN BY A GERMAN BOMBER OVER RELGIAN 
BEFORE THE END OF MARCH: FARMING BY FLOODLIGHT. 


ON MARCH 3 THE WRECKAGE @QBSTHE MACHINE. 

The Belgian Army and Air Force, and ex-Service men, gave a solemn funeral in Brussels on March 6 

to Sub-Lieutenant Henrard, a Belgian pilot shot down on March 2 by a German bomber flying over 

Belgian territory. Flags flew at half-mast and King Leopold sent a wreath. The German machine a 

heavily armed “Dornier 17," was met and surrounded by three Belgian fighters as it aed ‘over the 
Bastogne-St. Hubert area in the Ardennes and fired on its pursuers (Keystone.) 


TERRITORY 


Until recently the lighting restrictions made night work on farms very difficult The Govern- 
ment has now, however, relaxed these restrictions for tractors, which, in fact, go better at 
night, in the gigantic effort to put two million additional acres under the plough before the 
end of March The photograph reproduced above shows farming by floodlight in progress 
on Mr. Lloyd George's farm at Churt, Surrey. Soon 60,000 tractors will be working. (Kevstone.) 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ SURPRISE VISIT TO THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL ESTATE. 
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*~ DURING THEIR INSPECTION OF A.R.P. ARRANGEMENTS FOR DUCHY OF CORNWALL 7 

TENANTS AND THE BOROUGH: THE KING AND QUEEN LOOKING AT A MAP IN THE 
A.R.P. CONTROL-ROOM AT LAMBETH TOWN HALL. (P.N.A.) 


i OO OO OO Ot OO 
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ee 
+ THEIR MAJESTIEs’ SURPRISE VISIT TO LAMBETH ON MARCH 7: THE KING 
AND QUEEN, WITH THE MAYOR AND MAYORESS, SURROUNDED BY AN ENTHUSIASTIC 


THRONG AT THE OLD TENANTS’ HOSTEL IN KENNINGTON. (Central Press.) 





























PHOTOGRAPH OF HERSELF Z 


THE QUEEN SIGNING A 
TOWN HALL DURING 


AND THE KING AT LAMBETH 
THEIR VISIT. (P.N.A.) 
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HER MAJESTY’S CHARMING SMILE, WHICH 
CAPTIVATED CANADA AND AMERICA LAST 
Z MAY: A DELIGHTFUL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
¢ IN LAMBETH. (Topical.) 











THE ROYAL VISITORS SHAKING HANDS WITH / 
MR. S. SMITH, WHO HAS COLLECTED OVER {4000 ‘+ 
FOR THE MAYOR OF LAMBETH’S FUND. (G.P.U.) ¥ 
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& 
‘Sw a AAALAC nee § AT KENNINGTON PALACE COURT: THE KING AND QUEEN ENTERING 
FRIGHT, AND UNCONCERN—A STUDY IN JUVENILE EXPRESSIONS DURING THEIR MAJESTIES’ 4 Ff TO INSPECT THE WORKMANLIKE AIR RAID SHELTER PROVIDED 
d FOR TENANTS (P.N.A.) 


TOUR OF THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL ESTATE, KENNINGTON. (Topscal.) + 


for some time to old royal servants who now live there 
former servants had a total of more than 200 years’ service 
with the Royal Family Later they drove to Brixton, to the headquarters of the 


Mayor of Lambeth’s Comforts Fund for the troops, in Brixton Road, and then 
control- room for the Borough of Lambeth, 


On March 7 the King and Queen paid a surprise visit to Lambeth, when they | where they tal 
Duchy of Cornwall tenants and for One yr 





inspected A.R.P. arrangements made for the 
the Borough of Lambeth. The King, who was in the khaki uniform of a Field. 


Marshal, and the Queen, who wore a dress and coat of deep violet, received a 
delighted welcome from the hundreds of men, women and children who lined the inspected the well-equipped A.R.P 
the Old Tenants’ Hostel in Kennington, | before returning to Buckingham Palace 


Brixton Road. Their Majesties first went to 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of “‘ Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


Or creatures that fly most of us know something, 

though this ‘‘ something ’”’ is generally mostly 
derived from ‘‘ the fowls of the air’’ and the bats. 
In both these groups the organ of flight, or ‘‘ wing,” 
has been formed by a transformation of the front 
pair of legs, originally walking limbs. But the 
nature of this transformation presents two strikingly 
different modes of evolution. In both it is the hand 
which has been the most obviously changed. For 
in the bird the fingers have lost their flexibility, and 
have become reduced to three, answering to the 
thumb, and the first and second fingers. The thumb 
is always extremely short, but free, but the next two 
are bound closely together to form, with their 
respective ‘‘ palm-bones,’’ a_ slightly flexible rod 
bearing a number of separate “ quill,’’ or ‘‘ wing- 
feathers,’ and forming a broad surface when the 
wing is expanded for the support of the body in 
mid-air. 

But the bat’s wing is, as I have said, of a different 
type. For herein all the five digits are present. The 
first, or thumb, is short, while the remaining fingers 
form long, slender rods, separated from one another 
right up to the wrist-joint, and capable of being 
widely spread, when they serve to support a broad 
expanse of skin extending to the finger-tips, and 
along each side of the body to include the hind-legs, 
and tail. As organs of flight they are quite as 
efficient as are those of the birds. Indeed, in making 
sudden and extremely swift turns, they have 
developed a skill exceeding that of birds. But if 
this wing-membrane becomes materially damaged, 
death must inevitably follow within a few hours. 
For the whole of the bat’s food has to be caught in 
mid-air. The wing-surface of the bird’s wing, how- 
ever, may be extensively damaged by the loss of 
some of its flight feathers and yet leave flight possible, 





2. ILLUSTRATING THE DIPTERA, OR TWO-WINGED FLIES: 


FLESH-FLY (SARCOPHAGA), WITH VESTIGES OF A HINDER 


Probably degenerate hind-wings, the present function of these vestiges is somewhat 


obscure. (Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 


but impaired, until new feathers have filled 
up the gaps. 

I may be reminded that there are flying- 
fishes. But they never really fly, travelling 
in mid-air for only short distances, and by 
“ plane-ing.”’ 

Among the invertebrates a large number of 
very different kinds of insects possess powers 
of flight rivalling that of the birds. Some time 
ago a perfectly grotesque story went the round 
of the newspapers, of a fly which travelled at 
a speed of 800 miles an hour! Furthermore, 
we were told “ scientists who have observed her, 
state that she is equipped with a machine-gun 
which can shoot spherical projectiles while she 
is flying at full speed, and score about 90 per cent. 
of bull’s-eyes.’’ How wonderful! What was the 
target she was firing at? What amazing powers 
of sight these ‘‘ scientists '’ must have possessed 
to see so much of a fly, scarcely bigger than a 
house-fly, cleaving the air at 800 miles an hour ! 

But now let us come down to hard facts, 


THE GREY 
PAIR SEEN 
COVERING THE BASE OF THE LAST PAIR OF LEGS. 


have been formed out of what were originally 
external rod-like gills. Exactly how this won- 
derful transformation came about has yet to be 
discovered. We find them, perfectly well developed,« 
in fossil insects which lived millions of years ago. 
These pioneers in flight were the dragon-flies, and 
the cockroaches. The dragon-flies, which carry us 





I. WITH WINGS EXPANDED TO SHOW THE HINDER 
PAIR DRAWN OUT INTO LONG “ TAILS,”” OF LITTLE OR 
NO APPARENT USE IN’ FLIGHT: NEMOPTERA_ AND 
CHASMOPTERA, BOTH NEARLY RELATED TO THE MAY-FLY. 


as far back in time as the 
Devonian epoch, had then, 
as now, four wings, and of 
the same peculiar, gauze- 
like texture as in the 
dragon-flies of to-day. We 
have no hint as to the 
early forbears of these in- 
sects—of dragon-flies in the 
making. But in these early 
days there were already many 
species, some of them giants 
measuring 2 ft. across the 
wings. Of the 2500 species 
living to-day, the largest, 
Megaloprepus, of Central and 
South America, measures no 
more than 7} in. across the 
wings. Some of the fossil 
cockroaches, which date back 
to the carboniferous rocks, 
were of gigantic size. Their 
remains far outnumber 


living descendants number about 1200 species, and 
these differ only in minor points of structure from the 
fossil species which were thriving almost at the 
dawn of life. 

Both these types have developed four large wings. 
This, indeed, is characteristic of all the insects. But 
in the course of time they have developed along 
different lines, largely in accordance with their 
habits. In some, however, as will be shown pre- 
sently, they have become reduced to a single pair, 
and many have, furthermore, developed powers of 
folding the wings when at rest. This is done so 
completely in some species as to make them appear 
to be wingless. The common earwig affords the 
most striking, and most elaborate illustration of 
wing-folding to be found among the insects. But 
only the hind-wings can be folded, and when the 
operation is completed they are entirely hidden 
under a pair of tiny sheaths formed out of greatly 
diminished fore-wings which have lost all power of 
flight. We find other wonderful examples of ‘‘ wing- 
packing ’’ among the beetles. Herein the fore-wings 
have also lost all powers of flight. Generally they 
take the form of long covering plates, often con- 
cealing the whole hinder part of the body. These 
covers can be raised, and set apart sufficiently wide 
to allow the hinder pair to be used for flight. As 
soon as the creature comes to rest the wings are 
pulled backwards, and in such a way that the outer 
portion, rather less than half the wing area, is sharply 
turned under the main area so that its tip points for- 
wards towards the head, as will be seen in Fig. 4 
of a Goliath-beetle. In the expanded wing of the right 
side the course of this hinge will be seen running 
transversely across the wing. By what agency has 
this really wonderful piece of mechanism come into 
being? For it functions automatically. In the 





3. ONE OF THE GIANT COCKROACHES OF TO-DAY, THE WEST INDIAN 
‘* DRUMMER’ 


’ (BLABERA GIGANTEA), WHICH MEASURES NEARLY SIX 


INCHES ACROSS THE WINGS, SHOWING THE PRIMITIVE FOUR WINGS 


those of any other in- 
sects of this period. Their 





ALL STRONGLY DEVELOPED. 


The early fossil species were still larger. (Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 


vastly more complex folding of the wing of the 
earwig, which I described long ago on this page, 
the curious pair of nippers at the end of the 
body is used in the final stages of the packing 
operation. But here it must be done by means 
of some mysterious sense of touch, for there 
can be no possibility of assistance from the 
eyes. How does the insect ‘‘ know”’ that its 
wings must be folded, and at what stage the 
aid of the “ nippers’’ is required ? 

What agency has brought about the trans- 
formation of the hind-wings in some moths, 
and some Nemopterid flies, to form long, 
slender threads, sometimes with a blade-like 
termination ? 

In the group known as the Diptera, or 
“ flies,’ the hinder pair of wings have either 
been completely lost, or reduced, and with 
changed function, to a pair of scale-like, or 
sometimes rod-like bodies, only to be found 
after careful search. Among other things, they 
are believed to serve as “ balancers’’ during 


which those of us who are not “ scientists ”’ flight. Ants and termites have enormous wings 

can examine at our leisure. The wings of the 4. THE WEST AFRICAN GOLIATH-BEETLE (MALE), SHOWING THE carried over the back, and used but once 

bird and bat, and those ancient reptiles, the ‘ ELYTION,”’ OR WING-COVER, OM THE LEFT SIDE, A PAIR OF WHICH during the nuptial flight—after which thev are 

‘flying dragons,”” or Pterodactyles, are the SERVE NOW NOT FOR we PROTECTING COVERS FOR THE shea This putpelcindio’ tliat dnletened saless 
us . 

transformed walking lhmbs of vertebrates eink ob tk Se ads te een: ee ek, dis hk, dk ied bt problems which do not seem, at present, to 

creatures with a backbone Those of insects wing-cases have received the attention of experts 
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OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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LORD CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 
Died at his home, Haigh Hall, near Wigan, 
March 8; aged sixty-eight. Premier Earl of 
Scotland. Had held several offices of State 
in successive Conservative administrations. 
Widely known as a patron of art and learning, 
devoted to zxsthetic ideals whose object is 

the increase of beauty in modern life. 


THE YUVARAJA OF MYSORE. 
Died in Bombay on March 11; aged fifty-one. 
Heir to his brother, the Maharaja, the Yuvaraja 
was well known in Europe for his lavish enter- 
taining and as a patron of Indian arts. Shortly 
before the war his troupe of musicians gave a 
performance in the Vatican. There is one son, 
aged 21, now heir to the Maharaja’s gadi. 


—— 











CAPTAIN J. C. TOWNLEY. 


The captain of the “‘ Queen Elizabeth,” whose 
performance on her unique, 
maiden voyage was, he said, “ excellent.” 
Trained in sail, he joined the Cunard service 
in 1904, and in 1913 became chief officer of the 
“Mauretania,” receiving his first command, 


Transatlantic, 


the cargo-steamer “ Thracia,”’ in 1915. 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR W. MITCHELL. 
R.A.F. C.-.in-C. in the Middle East, Sir 
William arrived at Ankara on March 9 with 
the French Air General Jeanneaud, at the 
invitation of the Turkish High Command. 
He delighted the soldiers by using the military 
greeting : ‘‘ Merhabe askar ’’ (Welcome, soldier). 
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THE AMERICAN : 
AMBASSADOR'S RETURN : 
MR. KENNEDY LEAVING 


















bs RIBBENTROP'S TALKS IN 
ROME, PERHAPS PART OF 
A NAZI 


PEACE DRIVE 






AN IMPERIAL AIRWAYS - HE IS HERE SEEN WITH 


"PLANE ON MARCH 7. 
Mr. Joseph Kennedy, 
the American Ambassa- 
dor, returned to London 
by air from Paris on 
March 7, after spending 
several weeks in the 


3 GENERAL AND MRS. SMUTS GIVE THE FIRST GARDEN- 
PARTY AT GROOTE SCHUUR FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A garden-party was held recently at Groote Schuur—-this being 
the first time for fifteen years. General and Mrs. J. C. Smuts German friendship, and 
entertained a number of guests in the beautiful grounds of the of excesses in Poland 

former home of Cecil Rhodes, now the official Cape Town residence H all are likely subjects 
of the South African Premier. Our picture shows the Governor- of Ribbentrop’s talks on 
United States, where he General, Sir Patrick Duncan, and Lady Duncan being greeted March 11. He saw the 
reported to President he on arrival by their host and hostess. 3 Pope, and returned to 
Roosevelt.--—________+_—_+_______ ______ _-____ -- -____-_ -_-____-_ -_-_-_ -------- -—- -——,Berlin the 


isame night. 


COUNT CIANO (RIGHT) 
Possible peace terms, 


explanations of Russo- 
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MR. J. PROFUMO, M.P. 
Elected on March 7 Unionist Member 
for Kettering, with a majority over 
his opponent, Mr. W. Ross (Workers’ 
and Pensioners’ Anti-War Can 
didate), of 11,298 votes; thus 
becoming, at twenty-five, the 
youngest Member of Parliament 
Eldest son of Baron Profumo, and 

a serving soldier. 


Died March 5; aged sixty-nine. In 
her younger days a leading actress 
in this country and the United States, 
and of recent years a_ well-known 
hostess at the Chateau de |’Horizon, 
her Riviera home. Last appeared 
in London in 1913 Elder sister 
of Lady Forbes-Robertson (Miss 
Gertrude Elliott). 
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DR. MICHAEL KELLY. 








DR. MONIZ DE ARAGAO 





Catholic -h} ~ on . ag —_ nena ; T) ew Braz vin I 4 
Catholic Archbishop of Sydney since 1911 A GREAT AUTHORITY ON SOUTH ARABIA APPOINTED CHIEF SECRETARY AT ADEN The new Brazilian Ambassa b Loe 
Died at Sydney March 8; aged ninety Received in a by the King 
Believed to have been the oldest Arch i MR. W. H. INGRAMS (LEFT), WITH MRS. INGRAMS (RIGHT) March 7. when } ented the Letters 
bishop in the world. Appointed, 1891, It was announced on March I! that Mr. W. H. Ingrams, Resident Adviser for the past three #f Recall sor a wn 
Rector of the Irish College, Rome, where years at Mukalla, in the Hadramaut, had been selected for appointment as Chief Secretary, Aden Lette ‘ fe e ne ’ most 
he was held in high esteem by Pope a post created in place of those of Political Secretary and vil Secretary Above. the new Chief experienced B ans diplomat 
Leo XIII. Created Count of the Holy Secretary is seen (left), in Arab dress, with Mrs. Ingrar and local Arat facials. Mr. and Foreigr Minister, 1934 SS. Has a 
Roman Empire, 1926 Mrs. Ingrams are close friends of Miss Freya Stark, now on the secretariat at Aden heen Minister at Berlin 


Photographs by Central Press, Vandyk, L.N.A, E. and I Keystone, Wide World, Bassan iP Fox, Universal 
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THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM REOPENS WITH A WARTIME 
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THe “WARTIME EXHIBITION WITH WHICH THE FAMOUS QUEEN'S HOUSE AT GREENWICH REOPENS ON MARCH 18, INCLUDES A NUMBER OF HISTORICAL MODEL GROUPS. 
i THE SERIES SEEN HERE SHOWS THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANCHORS, FROM rod EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PATTERN (1) DOWN TO THE MODERN STOCKLESS ANCHOR (s). 
Admiralty pattern anchor with wooden stock (eighteenth d i] pe oe ar swivelling arms, 1822. 5. Hall’s stockless anchor of 1888: still in general use. 6. Double 
2. Anchor show slender palms proposed. septa le fest. 3 "by | stockless anchor; 1822. 7. Professor Taylor’s anchor for light vessels; made to stow in the 
Persehouse Parkes. (heavy y_tripping Plates” on the arms), 1870. 4. Early stockless_ aaa * wit _haweepipe | flush with the p ship's side, 1940. 8. Brown Lennox stocked anchor of 1892. 
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ENGLAND'S FIRST LIFEBOAT: A MINIATURE OF THAT BUILT BY HENRY GREATHEAD 
OF SOUTH SHIELDS, IN 1789; INITIATING ANOTHER SERIES OF MODELS IN THE : HARVEY'S LIFEBOAT—DATING FROM 1851. 


THE MODEL SHOWS THAT IT WAS 
WARTIME EXHIBITION AT THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. 


FITTED WITH AIR CASES INTERNALLY AND CORK FENDERS EXTERNALLY, WITH 
er rrr ree ~~ enn rr es LATERAL TRUNKS TO DRAIN OFF THE WATER COMING OVER THE GUNWALE. 
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WITH SHAFTS IN WHICH HORSES WERE HARNESSED: A FINE MODEL OF THE 
LIFEBOAT AND TRANSPORTING CARRIAGE ADOPTED BY THE ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION IN 1864. 
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Our readers will welcome the news of the reopening ot the famous Queen's House, 
historically the most important part of the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich. =. SELF-RIGHTING, PULLING AND SAILING LIFEBOAT, AS USED BY THE R.N.L.1. 
In peacetime the Queen's House was almost entirely occupied by picture galleries, i AT THE BEGINNING OF THIS CENTURY. THE FORWARD MAST IS UNSHIPPED 
but in the special wartime exhibition which will open there on March 18, a number | AND REPLACED BY A TOWING BOLLARD. 

Rerropuctions sy Courtesy or tux Nationa, Magitimg Musgum. [Continued on opposite page. se eennEnE RnR 
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EXHIBITION: BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY IN MODELS AND PORTRAITS. 
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PART OF A COLLECTION THAT IS UNIQUE IN THE WORLD: A SERIES OF BRITISH NAVAL BUTTONS, RANGING FROM THE FIRST UNIFORM TYPE, INTRODUCED IN 1748 (1), 
DOWN TO A C.P.0."S BUTTON OF THE PRESENT DAY (36). THE SERIES, TO BE SEEN IN THE WARTIME EXHIBITION AT GREENWICH, TOOK YEARS TO COMPLETE. 


1. First uniform button, 1748. 2. “‘ Rose’’ button for commissioned officers, 1767-1774. 3. Admirals, 17. Surgeons, 1825-1827. 18. Warrant officers, 1825-1857. 19. Admirals, 1827 The ‘raised’ 


1774-1787, showing anchor, badge of Admiralty, and laurel wreath. Both remain to this day. button first appears. 20. Commissioned officers’ first ‘ raised’ button, 1827. 21. Pursers, 1827. Al 
1774-1787. 5. Admirals, 1787-1812. 6. Commissioned officers, 1787-1795. 7. Commis- 


the departmental buttons were abolished in 1832. 22. Admirals, 1857. 23. Admirals, 1€91. 24. Com- 
1795-1812. 8. Surgeon’s first button, 1805. 9. Surgeons, 1807-1812, showing badge 


missioned officers, 1891. 25. Engineers, showing early steam-engine. 26. Coastguards, about 1840 
“Sick and Hurt Office” (Serpent of Aésculapius). 10. Master’s first button, 1807, showing badge 27. Greenwich Hospital Pensioner, about 1832. 28. Royal Marine officers, 1802-1818? 29. Roya 


of Navy Office. 11. Purser’s first button, 1807, showing badge of Victualling Office. 12. Commis- | Marine Artillery, about 1825. 30. Royal Marine Artillery, about 1880 P Royal Dockyard 
sioned officers, 1812-1825. The Crown appears on the button and has remained. 13. Masters, Battalion, 1847. hief Petty Officers, 1891. 34. Admiral 
1812-1825. 14. Midshipmen, 1814 ?-1825. 15. Admirals, 18 


Continued. | 

of models have been 
included in the ex- 
hibits. With them is the 
model of Sir Christopher 
Wren's design of the 
cupola of the Greenwich 
Painted Hall which has 
only just been discovered. 
(It was illustrated in our 
issue of March 2.) The 
feature that will pro- 
bably appeal most 
widely consists of groups 
illustrating aspects of 
British naval his- 
tory, three of which 
** Anchors,” ‘‘ Lifeboats”’ 
and ‘ Naval Buttons,”’ 
are illustrated on these 
pages Lest anyone 
should imagine this latter 
collection has a trivial 
sound, it may be ex- 
plained the series of 
buttons has taken many 
years to collect and 
many months to identify 
A similar collection could 
not be found anywhere 
else in the world. Actual 
uniforms are difficult to 
preserve, but the button 
tells its own story from 
1748 down to the pres 
ent time Although 
many of the original 
treasures of the Mari 
time Museum have been 
removed or stored, preci 
ous things still abound 
in the Queen's House 
and so, of course, spec =e 

‘LORD BARHAM”'—PAINTED BY HIS’ FRIEND, THE SAILOR-ARTIST, ial A.R.P. arrangements 


THE MAN WHO TENDED NELSON AT HIS LAST HOUR SIR WILLIAM 
> » \ r m a nm 
NICHOLAS POCOCK (1741-1821); A PORTRAIT IN THE WARTIMI have bee nade it 


BEATTY, THE SURGEON IN THE VICTORY "' AT TRAFALGAR, WRITER 
EXHIBITION AT GREENWICH. careful provisior OF THE NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH OF LORD 
s their protecti 
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> THE WORLD OF ART IN WARTIME. 
4 THE HINDLEY SMITH COLLECTION: A REMARKABLE BEQUEST TO THE NATION. 
{ By FRANK DAVIS. 
works by John Constable; in the past Norwich has is reminded that Turner was a Devon man by the 


acquired pictures by its own great ones, but not by gift of a fine drawing, in the hope that this will be 








HE late Mr. F. Hindley Smith died in October 

of last year, leaving in his house at Seaford 
some two hundred paintings and drawings. 
Many of them were fairly well known to a 
wide circle of art-lovers, for he had always been 
generous in his loans to various exhibitions, 
and there was a good deal of speculation as 
to their ultimate fate: in times of high 
taxation and heavy death-duties owners of good 
things cannot always dispose of them exactly 
as they would wish. In this case there was no 
need to think about their market value, and 
the testator determined that they should become 
available to every one of his fellow citizens 
and should be distributed throughout the country 
in such a way as to give as much pleasure 
as possible where it seemed likely that sort of 
pleasure would be most appreciated. Luckily 
Mr. Smith was on intimate terms of friendship 
with Mr. P. M. Turner, who, indeed, had 
been mainly responsible for the gradual build- 
ing up of the collection, and was able to leave 
the final arrangements to him, and it was by 
his courtesy that I was able to go down to 
Seaford a few days ago and see the pictures 
hanging in the house that had been built 
for them, before their dispersal. 


The late owner was something of a 
recluse, and evidently had very definite notions 
as to how pictures should be hung; it was 
odd to see a splendid Degas, for example, 


between two landscapes by Buxton Knight— MADE TO 


the follower of Constable, but at what a 





PRESENTED TO NORWICH WITH OTHER CHARACTERISTIC 

WORKS BY CONSTABLE: ‘“‘ LANDSCAPE WITH HOUSE ’’— 

A DELIGHTFUL WATER-COLOUR IN THE HINDLEY SMITH 
COLLECTION. 


distance !—and a laborious imitation of Cézanne 
by the late Roger Fry, the most brilliant critic, and 
one of the most undistinguished painters of his time. 
But how brightly and with what splendour shone the 
great men amid their more humble fellows !—the 
Degas already mentioned, one magnificent among 
several minor Renoirs, two Cézanne landscapes, a 
Sisley, a Utrillo (an early one before any suggestion 
of “ pot-boiling’’ had crept in), some Corots, 
including two small portraits, Segonzac, Wilson 
Steer, Sickert, and numerous Constables, both 
oils and water-colours: the whole providing a 
notable cross-section of nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century painting from both sides of the 
Channel. 


The life of a dictator is not necessarily a happy 
one, and there must have been a few moments during 
which Mr. Turner found his task of balancing com- 
peting claims a little difficult ;. however, by the 
exercise of uncommon tact and ingenuity, he has 
effected a distribution which seems likely to satisfy 
most of the interests concerned, and to have placed 
in numerous galleries out of London just those types 
of pictures which have not been, and surely should 
have been, there long ago. With consummate 
cunning he has sent to Norwich some characteristic 











ONE OF THE MANY TREASURES OF THE FAMOUS HINDLEY SMITH 
FROM WHICH BENEFACTIONS 
A MAILLOL BRONZE; 


COLLECTION AT SEAFORD, 
MANY. ENGLISH GALLERIES : 
GOES TO THE ASHMOLEAN AT OXFORD. 





LINNELL'S PORTRAIT 


SMITH COLLECTION, 
. FAMOUS CHARACTER, 


the greatest landscapist of all East Anglians. Exeter a starting-point from which others from the same 


hand may be added to the local gallery. 
Wilson Steer water-colours go to Norwich, 
Peterborough and Exeter so that modern 
work in the Cotman tradition may be 
represented. After filling a few gaps at 
the Tate Gallery—the nineteenth century, 
both French and English, is admirably served 
there already—Oxford and Cambridge were 
given the choice of the more important 
pictures, largely because the past policy of 
both the Ashmolean and the Fitzwilliam 
has seen fit almost to ignore this whole 
school. So Oxford now acquires, among 
other fine things, a Renoir, a Utrillo, a 
Corot, a Boudin, and Cambridge the Degas 
and the Sisley, two of the finest pictures in 
the collection. 


Mr. Hindley Smith presented to the 
National Gallery as long ago as 1924 that 
quiet, gracious Louis Lenain ‘“ Saying 
Grace,” and now Trafalgar Square acquires 
from him a picture of a different category— 
a portrait of Samuel Rogers, painted in 
1835, by John Linnell. It is a_ sensitive, 
unheroic piece of work which should prove 
immensely popular, for Rogers, though an 
uncommonly poor poet, was a_ character, 
and as a nation we take a particular, good- 
humoured pride in our eccentrics. May I 
remind you of his numerous titles to fame ? 
He was born in 1763, and inherited the family 
banking business, retiring in 1803 to a charm- 
ing house in St. James’s Place, with a 


HAVE BEEN reputation as a poet. (Alas for contemporary 
WHICH reputations—who reads ‘‘ The Pleasures of 


Memory ”’ to-day ?) There he entertained largely 





GOING TO EXETER FROM THE HINDLEY SMITH COLLECTION : 
““A LANDSCAPE IN THE MIDLANDS ’’—BY WILSON STEER. 


(breakfast was the great moment of those days), 
and composed caustic epigrams. ‘‘I have a very 
weak voice,’’ said he, “ and if I did not say ill-natured 
things no one would hear me.’ But nevertheless 
he did good by stealth to other poets who did not 
happen to be rich bankers—his tongue was much 
harder than his heart. The Prince Consort offered 
him the Poet Laureateship in 1850, and that same 
year he was knocked down by a carriage in the street, 
and was crippled for the remaining five years of his 
life. At his death his art collection was sold for 
£50,000. This Linnell portrait seems to me to be 
an extraordinarily good delineation of character: 
and from it I can easily imagine him as a young 
man going to Bolt Court to visit the formidable 
Dr. Johnson, putting his hand on the knocker— 
and running away. 


Mr. Turner tells me that the late owner was 
firmly resolved never to allow his pictures to come 
under the hammer: the only question discussed 
between them was whether it would be better to 
leave the collection en bloc to a single institution, or 
to disperse it. I don’t think anyone can doubt that 
the distribution ultimately decided upon is the one 
likely to give the greatest pleasure to the greatest 
number of people and that—as I have said 
previously——the testator has been fortunate 
in his artistic executor. 
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TO GO TO THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE: A RESTFUL BUT LUMINOUS COROT LANDSCAPE, 
HINDLEY SMITH AT SEAFORD, 


FROM THE FAMOUS COLLECTION FORMED BY MR. 





“VILLAGE STREET”; BY ALFRED SISLEY (1839-1899) : 
BEQUEATHED TO THE FITZWILLIAM. 





A DELICIOUS RENOIR LANDSCAPE, WHICH WAS PAINTED PROBABLY NOT LATER 
THAN THE ‘EIGHTIES: FOR THE ASHMOLEAN 

Mr. Frank Davis, on the left-hand page, discusses the Hindley Smith collection, 

and above we reproduce seven of the paintings which are going to the Ashmolean 


or Fitzwilliam Museums. These paintings, with the exception of the Corots at one 
end of the scale and the Utrillo at the other, fall into that block (as one might 
call it) which is now recognised by the public as nineteenth-century French art 
This * block" may roughly be said to dateefrom the Salon des Refusés in 1863 
Utrillo, who was born in 1883 (the year when Gauguin had turned professional 
artist), fits, indeed, more into this category than does Corot. And this despite 
the fact that Corot was painting up to the end of his long life—he died in 187 
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GO TO THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM: 
“AU CAFE”; BY DEGAS (1834-1917). 


COROT, 
\SHMOLEAN MUSEUM, 
** PORTRAIT OF MME, 
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ALSO FOR THE 


* WHITE 


ASHMOLEAN: A_ UTRILLO 
PERIOD" ‘ STREET 


OF THE 


SCENE 





ESTUARY” 


ALSO TO GO TO THE ASHMOLEAN ;: THE 


BY EUGENE BOU DIN 1525-18938) 
| Corot somehow remains, in retrospect as he did in his lifetime, somewhat apart 
The artistic and social turmoil of the nineteenth century affected } mparatively 
little—though he was, in fact, elected a member of the Commune's Fédération des 


Boudin (182 
Now that 


is apposite to note 


Artistes in 1871 1898), of 
nineteenth-century 


that 


the artists represented here, is the most 


influenced by Corot French art is so immensely 


ked at 
to-day An 


pc pular, it the Pr sition it prov ertain peri is 


equalled that aroused by the surrealists and neo-surrealists f ther 


t, often forgotten, is that some of the artists only died 


thus Renoir was still painting pictures in the last year 
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THE SHAPE OF THINGS THAT WERE. 


HE film, as a rule, likes to have an air of excessive 
punctuality, to be a last-moment arrival, parading 
the fashions of to-morrow rather than of yesterday, so 
that its patrons may feel they are privileged folk, getting 
something even better than the very latest, much as pur- 
chasers of evening papers seem to find continual pleasure 
in obtaining the late-night final an hour or so after lunch. 
The screen has been used to reincarnate some 
of the great and colourful episodes of history 
and by Mr. H. G. Wells to mirror the future. 
On the whole, the period which seemed to be 
getting least attention and to contain least 
magnetism was the one just over, the day 
before yesterday, so to speak, which was too 
familiar to be exciting and yet not old enough 
to appear romantic and picturesquely strange. 
So it seemed. But, curiously enough, a 
budget of pictures recently released shows 
a sudden flow of interest to the decades 
which have just elapsed. First of all, there 
was, at the Warner, ‘‘ The Roaring Twenties,” 
a James Cagney film about a disillusioned 
American ex-soldier who found that his 
country in 1919, enjoying the combined 
favours of peace, prosperity, and prohibition, 
had nothing better to offer the demobilised 
man than further mobilisation in the army 
of the bootleggers and racketeers. This film 
reminds the public of Columbia's “ roaring 
twenties,’ when the voice of the law was 
silenced by the multitudinous popping of 
forbidden corks and by the crackle of gunfire 
which accompanied ‘the banned commerce of 
the speak-easy and the ‘ tough joint.’’ “* The 
Roaring Twenties” has not only a nice blend 
of that tough-tender kind in which America 
is especially skilful: it has also an historical 
value and chronicles a lamentable epoch with 
a real sense of period. 

I am afraid I cannot say the same about 
the Twentieth Century-Fox film on the sub- 
ject of ‘Sherlock Holmes,” which was shown at the 
Regal. Hollywood apparently can muster some hansom- 
cabs, but those, with a few bustles for the ladies’ figures 
and a deal of fog for the climate, seemed to exhaust 
the producer’s notion of London in 1894. There were 
in his picture no horse-buses that I can remember, none 
of the appalling mud which made the crossing-sweeper 
and the boot-black such necessary and ubiquitous 
creatures. The film will serve very well as a simple 
stringing together of fantastic excitements in which Holmes 
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‘HELL’S CARGO,” AT THE REGAL: A BRAWL IN A CAFE 
AT AN INTERNATIONAL PORT, WITH FRENCH, RUSSIAN 
AND BRITISH SAILORS INVOLVED, SETS THE BREATHLESS 
ATMOSPHERE OF THIS THRILLING FILM, 
The setting of ‘ Hell’s Cargo’ is an international port, with French, 
British and Russian sailors sometimes fraternising and sometimes 
falling out. Rivalries between the navies are sunk when a cloud of 
deadly poison-gas from a damaged freighter threatens to over- 
whelm a liner. The representatives of the three nations are Com- 
mandant Lestailleur, of ‘La Fortune” (Walter Rilla), Commander 
Falcon, of ‘The Wasp” (Kim Peacock), and Commander 
Tomasov (Robert Newton). 


(Mr. Basil Rathbone) prevents Moriarty (Mr. George 
Zucco) from stealing the most precious of the Crown Jewels 
from the Regalia in the Tower of London and finally hurls 
the sinister Professor from a parapet of that same building 
after one of those prolonged, desperate, trip-and-come- 
again, miss-and-fire-once-more encounters in which popular 
film-craft delights and excels 


A PIQUANT MOMENT IN 
JANE NORTON 
HUSBAND’S SMART SECRETARY (WENDY BARRIE) TO STAY. 

A wife's suspicion that her husband is in love with his secretary is at the 
bottom of the matrimonial entanglements of ‘‘ Daytime Wife.” In an attempt 
to discover how secretaries charm their employers, Jane Norton herself becomes a 
secretary, and gives her husband Ken (Tyrone Power) tit for tat. 


ceased to be melodrama’s toy, it has become impossible to 
present it as the constant comfort and inspiration of one 
who was in most respects supposed to be a bulldog for 
pluck, a Socrates for wisdom, and the flower of British 
manhood in general. But that is no reason why the 


schoolboys and girls who may be meeting Holmes for 
the first time should not be given a livelier and more 
accurate impression of the way men lived in the ’nineties. 





“ 


DAYTIME WIFE,’’ AT THE ODEON, LEICESTER 
(LINDA DARNELL; LEFT) INVITES HER 


Since films are made up of pieces, do 
performers usually have no knowledge of 
any sections but their own? Even if that 
were so, I am surprised that a company 
with several British actors in the leading 
roles could not avert some of the blunders 
in this film. When a comic song is needed, 
why turn to Mark Sheridan’s famous “I Do 
Like to Be Beside the Seaside,’’ which must 
be at least a decade younger than the 

year in which the film is 


more like the real Baker Street 
have been invented? And 
would Holmes use that irritat- 
ing modernism of speech, the 
habit of saying ‘I wouldn’t 
know ’’ when he means “I don’t 
know’? Furthermore, the idea 
of what are possible and per- 
missible in a British court of 
law is very odd. 

However, I can forgive a 
great deal for the excellence of 
Mr. Nigel Bruce’s Dr. Watson, 
which has real character and 
is grandly amusing, and for 
the moment when Holmes, 
now at last arrayed in his 
deer-stalker and Inverness cape 
and being in a_ considerable 
hurry, leaps to the driver’s 


THE 


set ? Could not something ._- 
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* ADVENTURES IN 
(ISA MIRANDA) AND CAPTAIN DENNETT (GEORGE BRENT) MEET EMERSON, 
HEAD OF THE DIAMOND RING (CECIL KELLAWAY; LEFT) 


“Adventures in Diamonds” tells of the dangerous love-affair of Felice Falcon, 
a beautiful crook workin 
Force pilot. 

a diamond thief with her; so combined they face Emerson, the head of the ring. 


young Air 





seat of a deserted hansom and sets the horse 
galloping to the Tower of London, with Watson 
inside. Was the stolid doctor ever taken for such a 
ride before ? 

Another picture in which the shape of the past was 
brought to view was ‘“ Hollywood Cavalcade ’”’ (Odeon). 
I alluded in a previous article to the pleasures of re-discover- 
ing the custard-pie and the crazy motor-car of the Keystone 
Cops. But on several disappearances we can congratulate 
ourselves. One is the appalling bilious yellowness with 
which the early films were afflicted. The scattering of 
black dots in front of the eyes was bad enough: but the 
impression of acute disorder of the liver was made far 
worse by the jaundiced hue of the faces. To most young 
picture-goers the crudity of this early photography would 
seem unbelievable, and it was reassuring to have a picture 
which really reproduced the jittery, jaundice-like effect of 
the screen-work in the days of John Bunny, Flora Finch, 
and the pioneers of stardom. 

That picture, with its fascinating glimpses of a Holly- 
wood which was really a collection of shacks and not at 
all the imposing city that it is to-day, served to show what 
enormous advances a craft can make in a very short time. 
This raises the question of the shape of kinematic things to 
come. The pace of change must slow down a trifle now. 
Presumably the end of present development will be a 
stereoscopic talking-play transferred to a screen on your 
wall by television. But, after all, one of the main attractions 
of going to a play or the pictures is to get away from home. 
So we need not imagine that theatres and picture-houses 
will disappear because science can carry all such effects to 
the parlour. Far from it. People will still insist on going 
out for their fun and the chances are that entertainment, 
having reached its peak of mechanical ingenuity, will 
tend to become simpler, to go in search of its own 
childhood, and to abandon the pleasures of elaborate 
sophistication. 

At any rate, the films I have seen lately all suggest that 
for ordinary effect there is nothing like a simple chase 
and conflict, the battle of a Holmes and a Moriarty, or 
the conflict of Destry with his foes in the old-time equestrian 
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DIAMONDS,” AT THE PLAZA: FELICE FALCON 


with a diamond ring, and Captain Stephen Dennett, a 
© save Felice from prison, Dennett agrees to pose as 


atmosphere of ‘‘ Destry Rides Again.” So 
long as men and horses have legs and 
carts and cars have wheels the kinema 
need never lack matter. All it needs to 
do is to set them moving. 

There is room for the discursive picture, 
the adapted Shaw, for example. But the 
shape of things past indicates that in the 
shape of things to come action and again 
action will be the chief ingredient. No 
sooner had this budget of action films with 
an old-time atmosphere been presented than 
they were followed by ‘‘ Geronimo,” at the 
Plaza, which is a vigorous reintroduction 
to the Redskins and of the battles between 
Apaches and Americans. This reminds one 
that, as a source of plots for pictures in 
the years to come, such old friends of boy- 
hood as the yarns of Fenimore Cooper and 
R. M. Ballantyne may still prove extremely 
popular. Picture-craft can never afford to 
forget the essential and by no means 
shameful childishness which likes a simple 


his is obviously a picture with a special appeal for the chase The American bison may _ have 
young, and perhaps it is prudent to give them a somewhat GALLANT OFFICERS OF THREE NAVIES MEET IN “HELL'S CARGO" yielded to tinned beef, but the canned 
bowdlerised portrait of the great Holmes, a Holmes who (L. TO R.) COMMANDANT LESTAILLEUR (WALTER RILLA), COMMANDER romance of Hollywood needs that monster 
does not dope and is much heartier and less macabre than TOMASOV (ROBERT NEWTON), AND COMMANDER FALCON (KIM PEACOCK) ; still. The motor-car may have driven the 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's superbly aloof, sinister, and sur WITH PENELOPE DUDLEY WARP AND GEOFFREY ATKINS AS THE mustang off the prairies, but it will nev: 
prising creature Since dope became a real menace and FRENCHMAN'S WIFE AND LITTLE BOY finally drive him from the screet 
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The value of morale....... 


The value of morale as compared with material 
is as three to one, according to a great 
strategist of the past. There come moments, 
however, for those of us not in direct service 
when weariness and puzzlement o’ertake us. 

Yet is the morale of each one of us — plain 
citizens though we be — vital to the corporate 
strength of purpose (for be sure your lack of 
smiles will spread to others beyond counting). 

Then is the time to remember your 
Worthington — first brewed for men of fine 
morale in a country that was yet small. It will 
ease you of your fatigues, as it did your 
fathers, and bring again the slow, quiet smile 


of patience and high courage that heartens all 


about you. 
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HUMBER 





The comfort and quiet 


distinction of a Humber 
car are no sudden achieve- 
ments. They are character- 
istics which have been 
developed and fostered 
through over forty years 


insistence on quality. 


THE 1940 MODELS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


THE SIXTEEN THE SNIPE THE SUPER SNIPE THE PULLMAN 
£415 £425 £455 £865 


Illustrated brochures will be sent on request 


HUMBER LTOD., COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: 
ROOTES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


EVERAL times lately I have heard the opinion expressed that the new 
20-m.p.h. speed limit during black-out hours is more of a concession to 
popular taste, a gesture of activity on the part of the Government, than a law 
to be enforced with energy by the police. Moreover, the argument runs, the 
mere fact that the speed limit exists will automatically make motorists more 
cautious—whether it is actually put into force or not—and that Mr. Euan 
Wallace is fully aware of this. 


People who persuade themselves that this is the truth are living in a false 
paradise. The number of police cars in action for this purpose may be small, 
but they do occasionally catch an offender. I myself saw the dreaded red 
torch being waved at Mitcham a few nights ago, but I am glad to say that I 
was not the object at which it was directed. In this case it was a big motor- 
coach travelling in the same direction as myself—but not, I hasten to add, at 
the same speed ! 


But although we have the Red Torch to haunt us nowadays at night, we 
are not going to be allowed to forget the equally unpleasant Gong by day. 
From all acounts, the police are to make a new drive against breakers of the 
30-m.p.h. daytime limit in built-up areas. With much less traffic on the road 
there is, of course, a natural temptation to go just a little faster than in pre-war 
days, but the right foot must be kept firmly under control if an encounter with 
the law is to be avoided. 


Meanwhile the British motor industry is showing magnificent courage in 
carrying on in face of the crushing blows it has received in the form of increased 
horse-power taxation and stringent petrol rationing. The Standard people, 
for example, have boldly announced a new body-style on their wonderful little 
“ Eight ’’ chassis. This is a four-door saloon which supplements the original 
two-door model, and it sells at £159 in normal form, an extra {10 being charged 
for a de luxe edition. The two-door car sells at £139, with the same additional 





PHOTOGRAPHED UPON A QUIET VILLAGE GREEN IN RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE : 
A NEW BENTLEY 4} OVERDRIVE *‘ WINDOVER”’ DROPHEAD COUPE. 


cost for de luxe equipment. As a rule, I find that most cars have one, at least, 
and generally not more than two points which are outstandingly attractive. 
But in the Standard “ Eight ’’ there are three. In the first place, there is its 
independent front-suspension, a feature which is unusual in a car of this size. 
It certainly gives the whole machine a wonderfully steady grip on the road, 
which is reflected in the accuracy of its steering. The second attractive quality 
of the car, probably even more noticeable when first taking it over, is 
the rapidity of its acceleration. For traffic work I think it would be hard to 
find a handier or quicker vehicle, irrespective of engine size, while on the open 
road its excellent power-to-weight ratio enables it to take quite tiring main 
road hills in its stride. 


As if this were not enough, the little car has an astonishingly low 
fuel consumption, and while I am always loath to be too precise about 
this point, owing to the influence of driving speeds and methods, I 
do know that 45 m.p.g. is not difficult to achieve. Altogether the Standard 
“ Eight "’ is a car which must have a strong appeal both for those who are in 
a position to do a little motoring to-day, and for those who realise how ideally 
suitable it will be for motoring in post-war conditions. 


The other day I was driven in a car which had a mileage of over 40,000 on 
its mileometer, and which yet ran as smoothly and snappily as if it had just 
been nicely run in I complimented the owner on his car’s condition, and would 
have suggested that it was the result of unusually careful driving had we not 
been cruising along at a very efficacious speed. ‘‘ The reason,’’ he said, “ is 
because I am what you might call an‘ instruction-book motorist,’ a vara avis 
I know I do everything it tells me to do. I change my engine oil every 
1500 miles, and to this day I never have to top it up between changes. Another 
rule I observe is to buy a new set of K.L.G.s every ten thousand miles, and you 
can see for yourself that she is at concert pitch. And my fuel consumption 
even on ‘ Pool ’—is as good as it was at 5000 miles.”’ 


That is the secret, of course. It is the easiest thing in the world to neglect 
a motor-car—it will continue to run, after a fashion, even when it is in a 
parlous state—-but proper attention will yield rich dividends in fewer repair 
bills, longer life, lower running costs, and infinitely more enjoyable motoring 
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.. NEW, DISTINCTIVE, UNCRUSHABLE 


Especially suitable for wear with country clothes, these new 

sports ties Harrods introduce are made of exceptionally soft 

textured fine cashmere and wool. They will wear well and in the 

magnificent range of checks and plain colours available, will 

always look distinctive. Blues, browns, reds, or "AIG 
3 for 12/9 


THE SHIRT May we send you a good selection for your approval 


THE MAN’S SHOP 


Chosen from Harrods wide 
range—in crepe wool and 
priced at 17/6 it is typical 
of the smart and practical 
shirts for sportsmen, always 
available in the Man's Shop 


HARRODS LTD 
LONDON SW 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Continued from page 338.) 
lighted only by the torches, and in a voice that 
might have come from the abyss, put the questions ; 
Miss Sayers, in a voice that might have made the 
angels tremble, made the responses.” 


Books read for amusement have nowadays two 
powerful new competitors in the cinema and the 
radio, but I fancy they will 
survive through qualities 
absent from those agencies. 
Among other things, one can 
choose and possess a book, 
read it—or re-read it—when- 
ever desired, and enjoy its 
visible attractions of type, 
binding or illustrations. To 
discover the cinema’s atti- 
tude to literature, and its 
principles in adapting novels, 
I have been studying ‘“ THE 
Firm ANSWERS Back.” An 
Historical Appreciation of 
the Cinema. By FE. W. 
and M. M. Robson. With 
75 Illustrations (Lane ; 
12s. 6d.). This book will 
doubtless appeal strongly to 
filmgoers, and is specially 
interesting on the political 
side, as in its criticism of 
Nazidom’s effect on Ger- 
man film-production. Re- 
garding film versions of 
novels, [I found a tendency 
to ignore’ the original 
author, and to magnify 
some incident lending itself 
to spectacular presentation, 
but hardly typical of the 
story. Thus, in discussing 
films of ‘‘ South Riding ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Vessel of Wrath,”’ 
the authors make no 
mention of Winifred Holtby 
or Somerset Maugham. I remember thinking 
“The Vessel of Wrath’’ one of the most amus- 
ing short stories I ever read, but, according to 


cannot go.” 


PALESTINE BEING 


been mechanised, some are still horsed. 
in difficult country, horsed cavalry can still be of the greatest use. Cavalry can 


this book, its humorous element is disregarded in 
the film. 


Shakespeare, in ‘‘ The Tempest,” has inspired 
alike the symbolic statue on Broadcasting House, and 
the title of an intimate but critical account of experi- 
ences at that institution, namely, ‘‘ ARIEL AND ALL 
An Impression of the B.B.C. from 
By Richard S. Lambert, Editor of The 
Legally- 


His QUALITY.” 
Within. 
Listener, 


1929-39 (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.). 





TROOPERS OF A FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENT ON THE MARCH ON THE ROUGH ROADS NEAR NAZARETH— 
A COUNTRY WHERE UNMECHANISED CAVALRY STILL RETAINS 
That horsed cavalry may still play a part in modern operations has been shown of recent years in Palestine. 
the Scots Greys in Palestine in October 1938, when we wrote: “ Although a large number of British cavalry regiments have 
The recent events in Palestine have proved that for some kinds of work, and 
negotiate country where the armoured car 
Palestine, it may also be remarked, was the scene of the only successful large-scale cavalry operation in the last 
war—carried out under a great cavalry leader, Allenby. (P.N.A.) 


minded readers may remember that in 1936 the 
author was plaintiff in the so-called Mongoose Case, 
which had an indirect bearing on B.B.C. domestic 


politics, and was decided in his favour. Public 
memory, however, is short, and many readers of to-day 
will probably come quite fresh to the details of that 
peculiar affair, which forms the tit-bit of the book. 


From the point of view of writers and book-lovers, 
Mr. Lambert’s general conclusions on the future are 
a little disquieting. ‘‘ Authors, artists, performers,” 
he declares, ‘‘ all become more and more dependent 
on the possibility of supplementing their earnings by 

broadcasting. . . . To-day, the 
B.B.C. . . . has become the 
ee main indirect organ of Govern- 
: ment. It has drawn to itself 
the support of the articulate 
and critical sections of the 
community—the intellectual 
middle class—and has tied 
them to its apron-strings by 
the patronage it enjoys in the 
spending of several million 
pounds’- worth of public 
money every year... . No 
doubt the tendency is inevit- 
able—and we are doomed, in 
this twentieth century, to see 
individualism in art, music, 
drama, literature and journal- 
ism disappear and in its place 
rise a kind of corporative 
system, within which the 
formerly independent thinker, 
writer, performer will have 
to seek absorption. If some 
new Dark Age, brought about 
by war, is to settle on the 
earth, such organisations as 
the B.B.C. must supply the 
place of old-time monas- 
teries—enclaves of learning 
within a new feudal system. 
Yet it is not a pleasant 
prospect, this realisation of 
the ‘Servile State’ long 
ago foretold by Belloc and 
Chesterton !”’ 


ITS UTILITY. 
We illustrated 


Three of the above-mentioned books, I may add, 
lack an index—a most reprehensible omission, whether 
under a Fascist or a democratic régime ! 
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Two words sum up the scores of splendid 
points about the G.E.C. Electric Cleaner 
. . . engineering skill. Here you have the 
secret of this sleek, gleaming thorough- 
bred... The G.E.C. has put into this 


cleaner so much experience to combine, 


in marvellous’ fashion, lightness and 
compactness with a rare capacity for 


quick and thorough carpet cleaning. . . 


2 


Attachments 2 guineas. 


Catalogue No. DM. 180. 


9 guineas .. . 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers. 
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The modern doctor makes no 
mystery of medical science. Proud 
as he is of its achievements he 


freely admits its limitations. If 
this ‘war of nerves” had him 
beaten, he would say so. But 


experience and experiment have 
convinced him that almost any 
form of nerve ravage can be re- 


paired by adequate supplies of 


organic phosphorus and protein. 
That is why he unhesitatingly re- 
commends * Sanatogen” Nerve- 
Tonic Food which he knows to 
contain these two precious ele- 
ments in their most easily assimil- 
able forms. 25,000 doctors have 
praised * Sanatogen” in writing 
because it works naturally and 
scientifically in| renewing worn 
nerves and building resistance to 
ordinary ailments and infection 
Just as they recognise “Genasprin’ 
the all 


brands of painrelievers, so do they 


as most efficacious of 


* as the 
finest of all Nerve-Tonic Foods. 


acknowledge * Sanatogen 


During the last war, a Cabinet 
Minister told the House of Com- 
that 
national necessity 


mons *Sanatogen’ “is a 
for preserving 
good nerves” It is even more of 
a necessity to-day. You and your 


family should start an eight weeks’ 


Ti . ‘ ANATOUEN ] ENASPRIN 


> 
Jae 


Once, health was a gift of a life uncomplicated by ner, US 
storms and crises. : 
daily attack, we must turn to Science for aid. 
course 
restores Nature’s balance and renews 








, 


To-day, when our nerves are subject to 
Read how an 
Nerve-Tonic Food 
\ WOrn Nerves, 


of *Sanatogen’* 


‘war of nerves’ 


course without delay. It- will 


build up your resistance against 


infection--give you brimming 
confidence and new vitality. 
Buy a family jar, from = any 


chemist, to-day. 


PROOF that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food gives you 58°, more energy 


A group of eminent doctors applied the 


famous Scheiner Test to a number of 
indoor workers. They found that six 
hours’ continuous work left them with 
only 8°. of their normal energy After a 
fortnight’s course of * Sanatogen * Nerve- 
Tonic Food, the workers were again 


tested under precisely similar conditions 
In this case 66°, of their energy remained 
This proves conclusively that * 
Nerve-Tonic Food 


ener2\ 


Sanatogen 


gives vou S8°o more 


PERCENTAGE OF ENERGY REMAINING 
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‘SANATOGEN 


Obtainable at all 


chemi 


in 19.9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 23 


59 and 109 tins 


Trade Marks of Genatoaan Ltd 
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fl fide [i PLA YHOUSES. with the character. It is the feline type. Purring house to perfection, and is adored by her niece. 


- and rubbing its head against its owner’s leg, but Her chief fault is that she both desires to spend and 
“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA,” AT THE HAYMARKET. ready at any moment to dig in its claws. Miss Edith save money; which double desire tends to make 
M* JOHN GIELGUD’S revival may lack the Evans plays the role to perfection. Unfortunately, her rather unscrupulous as to how she obtains it. ; 
4 gusto and rich vulgarity of the late Sir Nigel the author’s treatment is over-leisurely, and too Sir Hubert, a busy doctor, leaves the control of his 


Playfair’s production, but there household in her hands. He 


pays people galaries to look 
after things for him, in order 
that he may have time to earn 
money to pay their salaries. 
He allows Cousin Muriel to 
make out cheques, which he ‘ 


can be no doubt that it proved 
vastly to the taste of the first t 
night audience. Gone is” the 

Lovat Fraser décor, the bright 
colouring and exquisite freshness 
of which will never be forgotten . 
signs without question. So 
that when she subsequently 
alters a cheque from nine pounds 


by those who found their way 
to the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
twenty vears ago. The Motley 
designs have a_ slightly Vic- 
torian flavour, and the Ladies 


to ninety, it is only by chance 
the bank notices the alteration. 
The period is August 1939, 
when, war being imminent, 
her son Richard returns home 
from the States. He has been 4 
secretly engaged to his cousin 
Dinah, and when Sir Hubert 


of the Town, with their para- 
ols, might have been about to 
hare a dish of “ tay,” rather 
than quatf brandy with gallant 
highwaymen. If Macheath called 




































them “ sluts,’’ the word was so learns of it he opposes the pro- e 
out of keeping with their appear- jected marriage with decision. 
ance that it escaped the ear It is slowly disclosed that the 
iri Michael’ Redorave ca ardaene boy’s mother has been borrow- 
ing enough Macheath, though pss aeons — ; = hepsi 
rete , she is giving it to her 
on the light side. When Mr. ee ae a Bee rst 
“e son to finance his — business. 
Frederick Ranalow sang How ‘ . 
H: Could I Be With Either.” In the end Cousin Muriel is 
appy oul r€ ith frit ye Arpected foe the then of a 
he contrived to make one feel twelve-and-elevenpenny bracelet 
that Nature should not have from a chain store. Such an 
given a man two arms_ unles arrest, in the culprit’s own 
he was intended to hold a girl house, an hour or so after the 
in either Mi \udrey Mildmay theft, is extremely unlikely 
was a somewhat ladylike Polly Still, the incident suffices to 
: THE OXYGEN CUTTING-MACHINE AT THE WOLSELEY MOTOR WORKS WHICH CUTS A SHEPRT OF METAI ; 
Peachum, but Miss Linda Gray ; bring down the curtain on a 
1O PATTERN AS THOUGH It WERI CLOTH ON Tut FAILOR S TABLE \ SMALI ROTATING SPINDLE, . ie 
fermagant of a Lucy Locket DRIVEN BY AN ELECTRIC MOTOR, TRAVERSES THE GROOVES OF A WOODEN TEMPLATE ; UNDER THI play that holds the interest, 
was a fine performance. TABLE AN INTENSELY HOT OXYGEN FLAME CUTS AN IDENTICAL PATTERN IN STEEL PLATI without providing much excite- 
ment. Miss Peggy Ashcroft 1s 
“COUSIN MURIEL,” AT THE GLOBE often drama is content to wait in the wings instead attractive as the heroine, and Mr. Frederick 
Miss Clemence Dane has written an interesting of occupying the stage. Muriel Meilhac is a widow Leister contrives to look the type of Harley Street 
} YI} ; 
study of an abnormal type of woman. But not with an only son. She is possessive and managing physician to whom one would entrust the removal 
30 abnormal that many people will not be familiar An able woman, she runs Sir Hubert Sylvester's of one’s appendix without question, 
Quy 
For nearly 150 years Boulton & Paul Ltd., have been manu 
facturers of timber buildings. The Company has established 
a name for a high standard of construction. Timber Homes, * 
Garden Rooms, Pavilions, Stabling, Farm Buildings, Green Limited pre-war stocks of 
houses, and Portable Buildings—these are typical products. fitiesidbiae lai, 
: n” , Cran n 
After the war the public will be demanding such products 77 ne 
again. We shall be making them; and the temporary pre-war pri This isan 
suspension of normal business will not have affected our <‘'eftional  opf igeny 
e nd uv f " 
traditional policy—that of supplying a product of quality 7720)" | > Galea 
at a reasonable price. 
Boul Paul NORWICH EW EN 
oulton & Paul Ltd. WE WILL SEND THE 
ILLUSTRATE 
4g40) S } | 
LONDON NEWS 
; wep. 4 AV \ 
—_ 2 > “4 
And here is | 
TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL NAVI SERVING AFLOAT, \ 
AND u.M. FORCES IN FRANCE, AT REDUCED RATES « 
e : = a i roo 
W ARM ] H G Months 196 = (Post Free) 3 Months 10 - 
ORDER FORM lease enter A ubscription to 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
TO THE PUBLISHER, for the toll , in accordance with 
you > 1 off to members of the 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS yal Navy serving afloat, and H.M 
’ 
P orces I ‘rance, t educed ate 
32-34, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C.4 fo cuahe CT 6 eee 
| ORQUAY NAME 
ADDRESS 
MY NAME 
Write L. N. Paul for Spring Tariff MY ADDRESS 
and Easter Programme. 
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SEE LIFE 
AS IT IS! 


S y tA 

The seis teachings of 
schools and churches color 
your vision. The truth is 
concealed. Real possibili- 
ties for your advancement 
in life are kept for the 
few. A power great enough 
to change your whole life 
is available if you find the 
key. 

THE 


ROSICRUCIAN 
SECRET WRITINGS 
Will give you the true pic- 
ture of life and the mys- 
terious forces that await 
your command. You will 
find a different key to your 
personal problems and a 
simple way to more abundant real- 
izations of your desires. For many 
centuries the Rosicrucian system 
has created a new life with new 
aT hl 1D 9 7 . ossibilities for multitudes who are 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS | tow happy and contented. 
y wW » m Pl 7 
by HECTOR POwm Sealed Book Loaned 
More and more Officers speak highly of the , : 
service and skilful attention which they receive If you are sincerely anxious to 
at the hands of Hector Powe. know life — and know your own 


” ew | powers write a letter and ask 
UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO for this new, private book. It will 





A PICTORIAL RECORD 
OF GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN OPERAS 








This 48-page Souvenir, published by “ The 
SPHERE,” is ready now and _ deals 
comprehensively with the most popular of 
the Gilbert & Sullivan Operas. EIGHT 
PAGES IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING 


SCENERY AND COSTUMES WILL BE MEASURE WITHIN THREE DAYS, OR be gladly loaned to you if you are 
OF TREMENDOUS VALUE TO THE carne : a ee ae eee satin 
AMATEUR COMPANY er limited Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. y Me: 2 

AMALEU OMPANY, As only a limite Our representatives cover the country and will SCRIBE o0.c.L. 

number are printed, you are advised to gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 

order immediately to avoid disappointment eee een eee hen noe SOU 


The Rosicrucians 


- ee e i a Dy AMORC — 
This Pictorial Record of Gilbert and WARNS, ‘ officers =< HECTO Li POW LY 





WiRcwvs SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Sulit Op aphy p ey Uniforms repre eee NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, The B NOT 
‘ 'an eras 15s being produced by ’ i ata . . 7 “The Rosicrucians are NOT a 
special arrangement with The Rupert etc supplied. 165, pps stg nena a “ag W.1. religious organization 

, . ~ egent or ndon Tr ches. 
ae ae Ca Coe And at LONDON ROAD, CAMBERLEY. 
Price 3/10 per copy post free 


Also at: Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Bournemouth, Belfast, Folkestone, Brighton, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardif 


f, et 


Orders with remittance should be sent to 


THE 
THE PUBLISHER, THE SPHERE BAR [| N CG. 
32, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 -“« ; ; is 


There’s nothing like a— Shecttts Pletaon 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE?) DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made 
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With a jig-saw in the house you have an enter- 





taining and amusing companion always. From the 
pages of the world-renowned ILLUSTRATED The Ideal 
NEWSPAPERS have been selected a number of Pipe for Den- 
magnificent colour drawings by the most tures Perfectly 
" Za eminent artists of the day. The subjects bal d Barl 
have been reprinted as jig-saw puzzies, alance arling 
and measure 16 ins. by 12 ins They are made The thin, light 





magnificently printed and permanently 


mouthpiece counteracts 
mounted on plywood cut interlocking 


any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
‘SUBJECTS AVAILABLE pipe in every way. Small and medium, 


10/6; Large, 12/6, Extra large sizes, 15/ 


Cesar. by Fortunino Matania Fscrns g 

R.I Nefertits, by Fortunine 

Matania, R.I. |‘ Cleopatra, by addivtiona l 

Fortunino Matania, R.I Refer 

ences, by Charles | Brock 

4 Christmas Incident in 

Surrey Farmhouse 


Fortunino Matania, R.I Ps PIPE CR 
Orders with remittance should be sent to: ra 


If any difficulty in obtau write B. Barling © 


YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


aup lied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN’ 
AM. Worked by falls of water as 
ave 3feet given by running brooks. 
© running costs or attention. 


SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 











RARE STAMPS. 


pipe- maker 
u England Producers of ‘he World's Fines. Pipe 


Bris Colonial Rarities sent on apmoval at | | LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LIMITED, | «iti ‘eae tsi}. “fies ie, poe mater 


T. ALLEN, 23-24, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX. 

































%We invite YOU to mn 
of the Vibraphone. Wr phone or 
eall for free be« or a this 
wonderful no teal aid No 





London, W.i Ground Floor.) 
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by TORS ® FAM ¢ x AFTER TESTING FOR ONE MONTH 
oman pocToRs OUS SINCE 18855 

Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel — Between Nice and 

Beaulieu. Re-opening Full South. Quiet and now, toncon, wes 

Peaceful. Beautiful Park overiooxing Sea. wn 
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They lost their throne in the last war. 
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At 


the end of this one. will they regain it? 


‘TPNAF Hohenzollerns are dead—long live the Hohen- 
Look! The next King of Prussia.” 

It was the girl who had drawn my eye—a 
tanned, slim girl with a dancer’s walk, blonded hair, 
and a gay eye. At my companion’s remark I with- 
drew my glance and looked for a thin figure with pouched 
blue eyes in a parrot face under a thick thatch of pale 
swept-back hair: the familiar face of the ex-Kaiser’s 
eldest son. 


zollerns. 


“No, there, with the girl.” 

Then I looked back and saw that the girl’s escort 
was a tall young man with full soft lips, rounded chin, 
the blue Guelphic eye set in a wide socket, smooth 
hair parted low at the side and brushed back. Prince 
Wilhelm of Prussia, eldest son of the ex-Crown Prince 
of Germany. 

“And the next Queen of Prussia?” I suggested, 
watching with interest their progress under a maitre’s 
guidance to a corner table across the dance floor of 
the Casanova. My companion laughed. “‘ Who, then ?” 
He shrugged. “ Nobody I know. A girl of the theatre, 
I expect. He is young, you know.”’” 

A fat, green bottle of champagne was screwed into 
the ice in front of them. The waiter scooped caviare 
out of a full can. They rose and took the floor. He 
danced with a smooth ease. No one in the crowd paid 
any attention to them. 

“The best bet,” said my friend, 
watching them thoughtfully. A Ruhr industrialist’s son, 
detached from politics, he 


Hohenzollerns’ 


voiced a view which one 
often heard in Germany in those 1932-1933 days, when 
the monarchy topic was always cropping up. 

A little later, Germans did not talk any more in public 
places about the Hohenzollerns’ best bet, or about the 
Hohenzollerns at all. Nor did the Hohenzollerns them- 
selves discuss their political chances, It was too 
dangerous. 

In June, 1934, on mere suspicion of being involved 
- with General von Schleicher in a plot involving a 
monarchical restoration, Franz von Papen was held by 
the Schupo under house arrest, and came close to sharing 
the fate of his adjutants, and General von Schleicher, 
all assassinated by Goering’s Feldpolizei. Even ‘ Auwi,” 
Prince August Wilhelm, the Kaiser’s fourth son, a Nazi 
of old standing (the only Hohenzollern to wear the 
Nazi brown shirt), a Reichstag deputy, and a S.A. 
brigade leader, was pulled out of his Potsdam villa, 
and narrowly escaped joining the rows of suspect S.A. 
leaders who were being shot down in batches against 
the wall of the Lichtenfeld $.S. barracks by execution 
squads of the black-uniformed regime guards, 

Auwi satisfied Goering that he had no part in the 
Roehm-Schleicher conspiracy. “ Take Auwi away,” said 
Goering at last. “ He’s too stupid to have had any- 
thing to do with these things.” 

Pictures of five, seven, nine years ago! Events move 
fast under the Nazi dynamism, and once again the 
Hohenzollerns are in the picture. They lost their throne 
at the end of the last war. At the end of this one, will 
they regain it ? 

At first glance the very idea has a dream-like quality. 
But it is being discussed in chancellories, in royalist 
circles in 


many countries, in the entourages of the 


ex-kings and ex-ruling princes, among revolutionaries 
both Right and Left, in Foreign Offices and embassies, 


in the cafés and back-street hotels where secret service 


THERE ARE 100 PAGES OF ENTERTAINSY 


by ©. Patrick Thompson 


agents rendezvous. The topic revolves, of course, around 
the question: after Hitler, what, and whom ? 

A tentative answer to that question has already been 
provided in a report discussed in the French and neutral 
Press. This report is to the effect that Goering’s friends 
have put out a peace feeler. If Hitler retired, and 
Goering took over as Chancellor, with a monarchical 
restoration in the person of one of the ex-Kaiser’s 
grandsons, would that satisfy the main Allied war aim ; 
which seems to be, not destruction of the German 


THESE ENTHRALLING FEATURES ARE 


people, but replacement of a war-minded Government 
whose words and signature cannot be trusted, by a 
Government with whom negotiations are possible, and 
which will not follow the Nazi give-us-what-we-want- 
or-it ’s-war method ? 


You will want to read the whole of 
this fine article which will help you to 
answer the question all Europe is asking, 
if Hitler resigns, who will succeed him? 


ALSO 


INCLUDED IN THE MARCH BRITANNIA AND EVE 


WAR BIRDS OF THE WORLD 
By Captain H. C. Biard. 
This famous test pilot and Schneider Trophy winner 
gives us the latest line-up of the aircraft of the Great 
Powers, and intriguing glimpses of the performances 
of machines still on the secret list. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 
By Arthur Mills 
This exciting story tells of enemy spies tapping Trans- 
Atlantic cables. A young British woman agent catches 
them in the act, but her message for aid is answered 
only just in time. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN YOU 
By Margaret Chute 
Read here of famous Hollywood film stars and of the 
astounding chances that have so suddenly brought 
them fame and fortune. 


ARISTOCRAT 
By Achmed Abdullah 
The scene changes to Russia. This well-known author 
presents the adventurous life-story of Alexis, former 
member of the famous Imperial Cossack Guard, now 
a taxi-driver in New York. 


IN DACHAU CONCENTRATION CAMP 
A Viennese doctor who escaped from Dachau tells of 
the brutal treatment of the unfortunates who are in 
this infamous Nazi prison camp. 

WHEN BIG SHIPS GO INTO 
By Noel Mitchell 
Now experience life on board a battleship during a big 
naval engagement. Read for yourself of the many 
duties of the men who can fight an opponent who is 
out of sight. 


ACTION 


DR. MACBETH 

3y Laurence Kirk 
A brilliant but crooked brain specialist disposes of two 
unwanted girl-friends by means of a ray that produces 
insomnia. However, his secret is discovered and he 
gets a dose of his own medicine. 


OLD TALES RE-TOLD 
How the life of Sir John Cochrane was saved 
By Fortunino Matania, R.I. 
again Matania portrays an intensely 
fragment from history This story 
Charles Il. tells how the courage 
daughter twice 


Once interesting 


from the days of 
and resource of his 
saves the life of Sir John Cochrane 


LOVE IN THE CLOUDS 
By James Wedgwood Drawbell 
Julie’s wartime romance is nearly ended when Frank’ 
‘plane is reported missing. However, he struggles home 
after many adventures and they are re-united ‘midst 
the wreckage of his 'plane 


7 
ene 


ALGIERS 
By Ethel Mannin 
Jimmy, a small-time crook in Algiers, wants the finer 
things of life. But he returns to his old life and for- 
gets his dreams when he discovers that his friends 
are merely using his past life as ‘“‘copy’”’ for a book. 


LONG COMPLETE HOME 
COOKERY 
Rationed housewives have found easy popularity by 
studying Britannia and Eve’s wartime cookery article. 
The current issue contains two pages of delightful 
dishes, easily and inexpensively made. 


FASHIONS 

There are three pages of lovely spring clothes for all 
occasions, and a page of new fabrics that are sure to 
be popular this season. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 

If you are contemplating refurnishing your bedroom 
you must see these two pages of distinguished bedroom 
designs. ‘There are also two more pages of lovely rooms, 
planned for gracious living. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
There is a page of special exercises to remove unwanted 


tissues. Many more suggestions will help vou to find 
increased vitality and beauty. 
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